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The Wood Fire, Ete. 


THE WOOD FIRE. 


‘The firelight flickers on the walls, 
The shadows mop and mow; 

Without, the winter twilight falls 
And the first winter snow. 


My fir-cones fire the beechen twigs 
Where still some frail leaves cling, 
Stray leaves that quiver on their 

sprigs, 
As long ago in spring. 


The fir-cones flare—they burn so bright 
They light the dusky room,— 

They cannot bring to me to-night 
The pine-wood’s old perfume. 


I toss an acorn now and then 
Among the oak-tree strays, 

1 watch the spoils of heath and glen 
Together blink and blaze. 


On the low hearth a dead leaf lies, 
One leaf the flames have left, 

Untinged of autumn’s sunset dyes, 
Of summer’s grace bereft. 

My heart is like this dry dead leat 
Set in the hearth-light’s glow— 

Older than winter’s oldest grief, 
And colder than the snow. 

Rosamund Marriott Watson. 

The Athenaeum, 


TO FLAVIA PUBLICIA, 247 A.D. 


|** Flaviae Luci filiae Publiciae religiosse 
sanctitatis virgini Vestali Maximae.’’} 


Among your bays and roses here you 
stand, 


While tattered time slips by you, half . 


afraid 
To snatch the 
your hand, 
O sculptured maid. 


eternal moment from 


Through mart and street and grove you 
passed along, 
Or watched the games upon a festa! 
day; 
took the noisy worship of 
throng, 
Then went your way. 


You the 


You went your way with gracious will- 
ing feet, 
You watched your shrine with eyes 
that would not tire, 
You kept the heart of a great people 
sweet, 
And fed the fire. 


Ah, not for you the common human 
part; 
No man might take your hands and 
lead you home, 
But on your breast there 
mightier heart— 
The heart of Rome. 


beat a 


And yet perchance you yearned for 
human bliss, 
And wearied as you watched your 
crystal spring, 
For infant lips upheld to meet your 
kiss, 
And hands that cling. 


Before the holy hearth you burned the 
dream 
And drowned it im your 
sparkling bright; 
Then on your goolden face shone out 
that gleam 
Of deathless light. 


fountain 


And all Rome’s sons were yours, O 
mother brave; 
You held the source of all men’s vain 
desire, 
Guardian of life itself—the 
wave, 
The scathing fire. 


leaping 


Now on your brow retold the secret 
lies, 
The secret that a 
plain— 
To have is not to have—to 
prize 
The only gain. 


later age made 


lose the 


Take, Flavia, then, our homage of to- 
day; 
And you, in countless years, fresh 
from the past, 
The Christian traversing your Sacred 
Way 
May meet at last. 
Mabel Dearmer. 


The Spectator. 
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REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Agitation for the purpose of ending 
or mending the House of Lords is no 
new thing; it has been sporadic for 
many generations, yet the House of 
Lords still exists as a branch of the 
Legislature, sometimes violently con- 
demned for thwarting the will of the 
people as represented in the elected 
Chamber, and sometimes enthusiastic- 
ally applauded for furthering the will 
of the people misrepresented in the 
elected Chamber. The outcry against 
the House of Lords is always raised 
when the party in office is composed 
of legislators in a desperate hurry, 
and the matter might be left with that 
illuminating explanation, but, for 
many reasons, it may be well to ex- 
amine into the nature and validity of 
the alleged grievance, and also to 
point out that, owing to exceptional 
circumstances, it is desirable that steps 
should be taken to strengthen the Up- 
per House by reasonable reform. 

It may be premised that the present 
agitation is really directed against the 
double Chamber system, and cannot 
be appeased by mending or reforming 
the House of Lords; and, to still fur- 
ther clear the ground, it should be 
noted that the terms Upper and Lower 
House, or First Chamber and Second 
Chamber, are merely expressions in 
common use, and have no political 
or constitutional validity. The two 
branches of the one Legislature are 
co-equal. Their powers and functions 
are, with one exception, identical. 
The House of Commons can do what 
it pleases with all Bills coming 
from the House of Lords; it can ac- 
cept, amend, or reject them. The 
House of Lords can do what it pleases 
with all Bills coming to it from the 
House of Commons, with the excep- 
tion of money Bills. It can accept, 
amend, or reject all other Bills, and 


it can accept or reject money Bills, 
but it cannot, or, to be perhaps more 
strictly accurate, it does not, amend 
them. Therefore, except in the matter 
of amending Bills affecting taxation, 
the two Houses are in their powers 
and functions co-equal and co-exten- 
sive, and the terms applied to them 
in common parlance are misleading. 
The expression Upper House conveys 
no superiority over Lower House, nor 
does First Chamber imply any su- 
periority over Second Chamber. 

Judging by platform speeches, the 
exuberant utterances of popular ora- 
tors, and the more measured com- 
plaints of statesmen and politicians 
capable of exercising some self-control, 
the charge against the House of Lords 
resolves itself into the expression of 
the two following opinions. First, that 
it is outrageous that the will of the 
people as expressed in the branch of 
the Legislature elected by the people 
should be overruled by the branch of 
the Legislature that is composed of he- 
reditary scious of “an effete aris- 
tocracy.”” Second, that, owing to the 
predominance of one of the great polit- 
ical parties in the House of Lords, 
legislation is eusy when that party has 
a majority in the House of Commons, 
apd difficult when it has not. There 
are three distinct counts in this indict- 
ment—namely. first that the body over- 
ruling the will of the people is an in- 
competent body; second, that the will 
of the people is overruled by any body; 
and third, that the political complexion 
of the existing ody is overpoweringly 
Conservative. Let us examine into 
these points. 

As to the personnel of the House 
of Lords and the qualifications which 
its members may claim to possess as 
legislators, the case against them has 
been thus stated by «» Cabinet Minister 
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with remarkable force. Speaking with 
all the weight and authority attach- 
ing to his exalted position, and pre- 
sumably with a full sense of his con- 
sequent responsibility, the President 
of the Board of Trade said at New- 
castle-on-Tyne on the 23rd of January 
last: 


What was the use of Liberal enter- 
prise if the work of Liberalism was to 
be frustrated by a House chosen by 
nobody, which was representative of 
nobody, and which was accountable to 
nobody? He hoped that, now they had 
begun to ask that question, they would 
insist upon an answer. ... The House 
of Lords was the refuge and hope of 
all the forces that stood between the 
people and the harvest. Legalized 
greed and social selfishness in every 
sbape and form had their bodyguard 
in the Peers. 


It is quite unnecessary to question 
the accuracy or good taste of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s opinion that “legalized greed 
and social selfishness” are the actu- 
ating principles of the House of Lords; 
but, though admitting, of course, that 
the Peers are “chosen by nobody” in 
the sense that they are not elected 
by the people, I directly traverse the 
statement that they are “representa- 
tive of nobody” and are “accountable 
to nobody.” Of what elements is the 
House of Lords composed? There are 
about six hundred Peers eligible to 
take their seats. This body contains 172 
members who have held office under the 
State exclusive of Household appoint- 
ments, 166 who have sat in the House 
of Commons, 140 who are, or have been, 
mayors or county councillors, about 
forty who are members of the legal 
profession, and about the same number 
of men eminent in art, science, letters, 
invention, manufacture, and trade; 207 
are serving, in the 
Army or Navy. Furthermore, it must 
be added that. in addition to those 
who have acquired merit and knowl- 


have served, or 


edge as chairmen of railway com- 
panies, and in other positions of an 
analogous character, the great major- 
ity have developed business habits, 
and have derived valuable experience 
of men and matters in the manage- 
ment of large estates and complicated 
affairs. 

But it may be said that an analysis 
of the whole body of the peerage does 
not give an accurate indication of the 
capacity of the House as a legislative 
body. That is to some extent true. 
Of the Peers some must be excluded, 
such as princes of the blood royal, 
minors, and those who through age or 
infirmity cannot attend the sittings of 
the House; and there are others who. 
for one reason or another, are not in- 
terested in politics, and do not take 
part in the business of the House. A 
fairer estimate of the character of the 
House of Lords as a legislative Cham- 
ber can perhaps be obtained by an in- 
vestigation of the working members 
of the House—of those attending and 
voting on occasions deemed to be of 
great national importance. The record 
division took place on the second read- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill of 1893. 
but an examination into the qualifica- 
tions of the Peers voting on a division 
that took place fourteen years ago 
would not afford a sound criterion as 
to the merits or demerits of the House 
as it exists to-day. It would be better. 
therefore, to inquire into the composi- 
tion of the House during the late dis- 
cussion on the Education Bill. The 
largest division took place on the 29th 
of October, when 312 Peers voted. 
Three days were devoted to the second 
reading debate at the end of July, and 
the House was occupied with the com- 
mittee and subsequent stages of the 
Bill from the 25th of October till the 
19th of December. Altogether twenty- 
six working days were devoted to the 
Bill. During the whole of that time 
the attendance was very large. In- 
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cidentally it may be mentioned that 
the full attendance and great interest 
shown afford cogent argument in favor 
of autumn sessions. Perfectly ac- 
curate figures cannot be arrived at, 
but I think in estimating the number 
of Peers who attended the sittings of 
the House during the autumn session 
at about 380 I shall about hit the 
mark; and I take that number as 
fairly indicative of the full working 
strength of the House for all prac- 
tical purposes. Let us look into the 
composition of that body in its salient 
features. It contained the Lord Chan- 
cellor and an ex-Lord Chancellor, an 
ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, four 
Lords of Appeal, and twenty-seven 
other Peers associated with the legal 
profession, including a number who 
have held high judicial office; seven 
ex-Viceroys of India and Ireland; six- 
teen ex-Governors of the gerat colo- 
nies, or provinces of India; fifteen other 
Peers who have held high positions in 
the diplomatic and civil services, sixty- 
two ministers and ex-ministers, thirty- 
seven Peers who are, or have been, 
intimately connected with manufacture 
or trade, science or invention, 123 who 
have sat in the House of Commons, 
about eighty who occupy, or have oc- 
cupied, the position of mayors or mem- 
bers of county councils, and twenty- 
one archbishops and bishops concern- 
ing whom it must be remembered that, 
whatever may be thought of the prin- 
ciple of spiritual Peers, they do not 
represent the hereditary principle, and 
have all served a long apprenticeship 
in humble positions, from that of a 
curate upwards, which have brought 
them in close contact with all classes 
of the people. 

With this brief review 


before us, 
it must, I think, be admitted that the 
House of Lords includes a very large 


number of members who, through 
long and distinguished service ren- 
dered in various walks of life, have 
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acquired that deep knowledge of hu- 
man nature, that wide experience of 
human affairs, and that intimate ac- 
quaintance with administrative detail 
which are so desirable in any legisla- 
tive body. The House has no directly 
representative character gained at the 
polls, but it cannot be denied that it 
is, in fact, though not in theory, very 
fully representative of the great activ- 
ities which in their various phases con- 
stitute our national life. The thesis 
that the House of Lords is representa- 
tive of nobody cannot be maintained: 
nor is its position accurately described 
in the statement that it is accountable 
to nobody. The House of Lords makes 
no claim to enforce its views upon the 
people. It fully realizes the limitations 
of its powers; it freely acknowledges 
that the will of the people must pre- 
vail, and that its function is to see 
that the real will of the people does 
prevail. Far from being accountable 
to nobody, it is accountable to every- 
body, and it is acutely sensible of the 
fact. 

The second count in the indictment 
is that the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in the elected Chamber is over- 
ruled. That opens up two questions 
the desirability of a Second Chamber. 
and the extent to which public opinion 
is reflected in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament and in the legislative pro- 
posals of the Cabinet. 

On the first point, argument is per- 
haps superfluous. Unquestionably the 
whole consensus of educated opinion 
in the United Kingdom is in favor of 
a Second Chamber; the principle has 
been approved and adopted in our 
great self-governing colonies, in the 
United States, and, in fact, through- 
out the world wherever democratic 
systems obtain; the belief in the neces- 
sity of a revising Chamber in order 
to ensure that the permanent opinion 
of the people may receive adequate 
expression is practically universal. 
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Nevertheless, the opinions of two or 
three high authorities may be quoted. 
The whole controversy as to the ad- 
visability of retaining the Second 
Chamber was admirably stated by 
Lord Beaconsfield over thirty years 
ugo: 


For a century, ever since the estab- 
lishment of the ‘Government of the 
United States, all great authorities— 
American, German, French, Italian— 
have agreed in this, that a representa- 
tive Government is impossible without 
a second Chamber. .. . However anx- 
ious foreign countries have been to en- 
joy this advantage, that anxiety has 
only been equalled by the difficulty 
which they have found in fulfilling 
their object. How is this second 
Chamber to be constituted? By nomi- 
nees of the sovereign power? What in- 
tluence can be exercised by a chamber 
of nominees? It is a proverb of gen- 
eral disrespect. Are they to be sup- 
plied by popular election? In what 
manner are they to be elected? If by 
the same constituency as the popular 
body, what claims have they, under 
such circumstances, to criticise or to 
control the decisions of that body? If 
they are to be elected by a more select 
body, qualified by a higher franchise, 
there immediately occurs the objection, 
why should the elected majority be 
governed by the elected minority? The 
United States of America were fortu- 
nate in finding a solution of this difti- 
culty; but the United States of Amer- 
ica has elements to deal with which 
never occurred before, and never 
probably will occur again, because 
they formed their illustrious Senate 
from the materials that were offered 
them by the thirty-seven Sovereign 
States. We, gentlemen, have the 
House of Lords, xn Assembly which 
has historically developed itself in an 
ancient nation, and periodically adapted 
itself to the wauts and necessities of 
the time. 


Later, Mr. Gladstone, when introduc- 
ing his second Home Rule Bill, enunci- 
ated once more a universal opinion 
when in advocating the institution of 
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a Second Chamber for his new Irish 
constitution, he stated that “The first 
effect of a Second Chamber was to pre- 
sent an undoubted and unquestionable 
security against hasty legislation,” be- 
cause “it interposed a certain period of 
time, and gave opportunity for reflec- 
tion and for full consideration.” In 
the following year Lord Rosebery, 
speaking on behalf of the Liberal party, 
affirmed that he was a “Second Cham- 
ber man” and he added: 


I am not for the uncontrolled Govern- 
ment of a single Chamber, any more 
than I am for the uncontrolled govern- 
ment of a single man. The temptation 
of absolute power is too great for any 
man or any body of men, and I believe, 
though I am speaking from recollection, 
that so keen and ardent a Radical as 
John Stuart Mill held this opinion too, 
I am also strongly of opinion that all 
experience points to having a second 
chamber of some sort. 


The necessity of a Second Chamber 
is recognized by all democratic com- 
munities, whether under a monarchical 
or republican form of rule, and the 
functions, duties, and powers apper- 
taining to it are determined by the 
mere fact of its existence. A Second 
Chamber exactly reflecting the opinion 
and expressing the voice of the First 
Chamber would be a gross absurdity. 
To justify its existence, it must exer- 
cise the function of revision; it must 
ensure that the sober, well-considered 
wishes of the people prevail; it must 
act as the fly-wheel or governor of the 
legislative machine. This is the func- 
tion which Second Chambers discharge 
throughout the world, in Republics 
such as France and the United States, 
and throughout the British Empire, 
under a monarchical régime. A Second 
Chamber always saying ditto to the 
First Chamber would exercise no 
check on ill-considered proposals, and 
would be merely a ridiculous fly upon 
the legislative wheel. Mr. Bryce 
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stated the case succinctly when he re- 
marked during a former House of 
Lords campaign: 


It is said that two Chambers do not 
always work harmoniously together. 
My observation on that is, that the ob- 
ject of having two Chambers is to se- 
cure not that things shall always work 
smoothly between them, but that they 
shall frequently differ, and provide a 
means of correcting such errors as 
either may commit. 


How far the present House of Lords 
fulfils the duties of a Second Chamber 
will be dealt with presently. Let us 
first consider the second question— 
namely, the extent to which the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament reflects 
public opinion, and the legislative pro- 
posals of the Cabinet reflect the 
opinion of the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament. In order to carry on the busi- 
ness of the country, we are bound to 
assume as a working hypothesis that 


the majority in the elected Chamber 
represents the views of the constitu- 


encies and indicates their strength; 
and that the measures introduced by 
the Government are in accordance 
with the opinion of the majority of the 
elected Chamber. But even under or- 
dinary circumstances such are the in- 
consistencies and anomalies of our 
electoral system and of our method of 
government by party that it must be 
admitted the assumption is sometimes 
capable of demonstration, is at other 
times capable of disproof, and gener- 
ally is of an hypothetical character. 
Facts and experience compel the ad- 
mission that the weight and volume 
of public opinion cannot always be 
gauged by comparison with the dimen- 
sion of majorities in the House of 
Commons, and that that branch of the 
Legislature sometimes ceases to vi- 
brate to popular sentiment and at 
others mirrors outbursts of popular 
feeling of a very transient character. 


Such is the case under ordinary con- 
ditions, but the circumstances are at 
present somewhat extraordinary. At 
the last election, 5,632,201 votes were 
polled. Ignoring Irish Nationalist 
members and uncontested seats, and 
dividing opinion roughly into support- 
ers of the Government and supporters 
of the Opposition, 3,133,486 votes 
were cast for the former, and 2,463,606 
votes for the latter—giving a majority 
of 669,880 votes in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. The supporters of the Gov- 
ernment in the country were in the 
proportion of about six to five. But 
the Government have a majority of 
273, excluding Nationalists, in the 
House of Commons; in other words, 
the supporters of the Government in 
the House are in the proportion of 
nearly three to one. It is obvious, 
therefore, that Radical opinion in the 
country is vastly exaggerated, if it be 
estimated by reference to the Radical 
majority in the House of Commons. 
The composition of that majority 
and the conspiring causes of its exist- 
ence must be considered. The Prime 
Minister is supported in the House of 
Commons by a majority huge numeri- 
cally, but being of a composite char- 
acter, and even to some extent an- 
tagonistic, strategically weak and lack- 
ing in elements of permanence. The 
party has been returned to power after 
a long period of “wandering in the 
wilderness,” during which it was de- 
barred from legislative action, but by 
no means from promises of legislation. 
Partly owing to the swing of the pen- 
dulum, partly through the English- 
man’s sporting desire “to give the 
other side a chance,” partly because 
the Conservative party fell into a 
comatose condition, evincing more 
tenacity in clinging to power than fore- 
thought or constructive energy, the 
present Ministry suddenly found itself 
in office with a load of twenty years’ 
promises burdening it. With the best 
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of intentions Liberal leaders must find 
considerable difficulty in meeting all 
their promissory notes; and the hold- 
are reluctant to renew, being 
probably doubtful as to the permanent 
character of the Government majority. 
They must know that it is held to- 
gether by threads of varying thickness, 
and at any moment events may occur 
severing the cord of sympathy which 
unites this faction or that to the main 
body of the party. Moreover, as all 
men who have glanced at party politi- 
eal history are well aware, once the 
pendulum of popular opinion begins 
to move against Radicalism in the 
ascendency, it gathers momentum 
rapidly, and therefore there is every 
probability that the present majority 
in the House of Commons is repre- 
sentative of the fleeting rather than 
the durable feelings of the country. 
When events placed the fruits of of- 
fice in the hands of the Liberal party, 
and the present Cabinet was formed, 
they appear to have been somewhat 
unprepared to place in concrete form 
the constructive or destructive legis- 
lation of which they had spoken in the 
abstract so long and so airily upon 
platforms up and down the country. 
It is, one thing to advocate sweeping 
reforms in a stump speech at a public 
meeting; but it is quite another matter 
to codify those ideas into workable 
Acts of Parliament. In the process of 
crystallization the original proposals 
are apt to undergo many changes, with 
the result that the final product bears 
only a slight resemblance to the rough 
matter which has served for platform 
purposes. Illustrations of this unpre- 
paredness of the Liberal party for 
legislation may be found in the history 
of the Education Bill, in the tale of 
Chinese labor, and in the attitude of 
the Liberal party towards the prefer- 
ential trade arrangement suggested to 
this country by the self-governing 
colonies. The Education Bill was in- 


ers 
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troduced to remedy a Nonconformist 
grievance, and Nonconformity openly 
rejoiced when the House of Lords re- 
jected the Bill, because the measure 
aus it left the House of Commons dif- 
fered so widely from that on which 
they had fixed their hopes. As a 
further illustration, the extraordinary 
attitude of the Government towards 
Chinese labor, acquiesced in by their 
party, may be taken. The General 
Election was greatly influenced by the 
misrepresentation on _ this 
point, or, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
would phrase it, by indulgence in 
“terminological inexactitudes.” The 
Chinese coolies were said to have been 
enticed to South Africa under false 
pretences, to have been immured in 
that country under conditions of slav- 
ery, and to have been subjected to re- 
strictions of their liberty, to forms of 
punishment, and varieties of atrocities 
inhuman in their character. The im- 
aginations of the least-educated voters 
were inflamed by cartoons of a char- 
acter unparalleled in political warfare 
in this country. What has happened 
the Government assumed the 
reins? Chinese labor is still employed 
in the mines in South Africa; until 
within a few weeks past, fresh batches 
of coolies have been arriving. Soon 
after taking office, the Government an- 
nounced its determination to leave this 
question to the decision of the repre- 
sentative Government about to be set 
up in the Transvaal, and the latest 
developments point to a combination 
between Britisher and Boer to extend 
the system of importation. Public 
opinion was deeply stirred by the de- 
nunciations of Chinese coolie’ labor 
during the late General Election, yet 
Chinese coolies are still employed in 
the Transvaal, and it seems certain 
that they will continue to be employed; 
and public opinion makes no sign. 
Further examples may be found in the 
changed attitude of the Government 


grossest 


since 
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towards the approaching Colonial Con- 
ference, and in the efforts which have 
been made to follow in the footsteps 
of the late Foreign Secretary at the 
imminent risk of giving deadly offence 
to those patriots who, during Mr. Bal- 
four’s administration, were so insist- 
ent in their demands that the British 
fleet should proceed overland to settle 
difficulties in the Balkan provinces. 
Since the present Government came 
into office, we have heard little or noth- 
ing of the state of affairs in Mace- 
donia, because the troubles in this part 
of Europe have served their political 
purpose, and have automatically fallen 
into the background. 

The Government cannot fail to re- 
alize that such experiences as I have 
enumerated damp the enthusiasm of 
the less enlightened of their supporters, 
and that their legislative performances 
are likely to fall far short of the 
pledges which were so freely given at 
the polls. The result is that they are 
in a desperate hurry to force through 
measures to which they are pledged 
with as little critical examination as 
possible, lest they should fail to carry 
with them the conviction of the coun- 
try, and they are not indisposed to 
shift the blame for their shortcomings 
on to the shoulders of the House of 
Lords. The Government are forced 
into impetuous action to placate their 
impetuous supporters in the country, 
who very naturally object to delay be- 
cause they fully realize that to them 
delay is dangerous. 

I have no desire to cavil at the 
present Government. On the contrary, 
I wish them well. In their Irish leg- 
islation they have laid down a pro- 
gramme which, if they succeed in car- 
rying it out, as I most earnestly hope 
they may, will, to their horror and dis- 
may, hand them down to posterity as 
the most conservative Ministry that 
we have seen in many years. They 
will have done more than any Govern- 
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ment has ever done in the direction 
of wise reform and in establishing the 
Empire by strengthening the heart of 
it. I regret to see them embarking on 
a crusade against the House of Lords. 
It will fail because the real desire is 
to deprive the nation of any check 
upon hasty legislation, and there never 
was an occasion when the necessity 
for such a check was more self-evident 
or could be more easily proved. The 
House of Commons is not always a 
faithful mirror. It had ceased to be 
so during the closing years of the late 
régime, and the present House, on the 
election promises of its members, can- 
not substantiate its claim. 

The origin of the clamor that the 
House of Lords must be ended or 
mended is to be found in the fact that 
Radical leaders lest the good 
sense of the people will revolt against 
Radical promises when put into con- 
crete shape and held in suspense long 
enough for the nation to consider them. 
The more reasonable members of the 
party urge amendment of the House, 
but tke larger section are impatient 
with half measures and claim that this 
check upon ill-considered and partially 
considered legislation should be en- 
tirely swept away, leaving the affairs 
of the Empire, and not merely of the 
United Kingdom, at the mercy of the 
passing mood of a narrow majority of 
the electors of the United Kingdom. 
The ending of the House of Lords is de- 
sired not in the permanent interest of 
the community, but in the temporary 
interest of one political party, who 
suspect that their theories do not com- 
mend themselves to the mature judg- 
ment of the people. 

The third count in the indictment 
of the House of Lords is to the effect 
that it is permanently and overwhelm- 
ingly Conservative. That is a fact. 
and a fact greatly to be regretted; but 
ne remedy suggests itself to me. The 
predominance of one of the two great 


fear 
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political parties has not always been 
the case. Parties in the past have 
been fairly balanced. There have been 
Whig majorities and Tory majorities; 
but of late the difference between the 
two branches of the Legislature tends 
to become accentuated, It does not 
follow that the Second Chamber is en- 
tirely or principally to blame. For- 
merly, public opinion underwent a 
thorough filtering process In the House 
of Commons; now, owing to pressure 
of business and other reasons, it 
reaches the House of Lords in cruder 
form. Bills come up half baked. The 
necessity for revision in one Chamber 
is in proportion to the hurry exhibited 
in the other. If one may venture on 
forecast, the predominance of one set 
of general political opinions is assured 
in the House of Lords for some time. 
As an inevitable consequence, when 
the branches of the Legislature are of 
the same political complexion and pull 
in the same direction, a legislative 
spring-tide occurs, and the stream 
flows with easy rapidity; when the 
forces of the two Houses are exerted 
in the opposite directions, a neap tide 
occurs, and the current of legislation 
is reduced to very small dimensions. 
Whether this state of things is remedi- 
able or not, depends upon the view 
that is entertained as to the charac- 
ter of modern Radical legislation, and 
as to the functions of a Second Cham- 
ber. That a very great change, 
whether for better or for worse, has 
occurred in the conception of Liberal- 
ism cannot be denied. For decades 
and centuries Liberalism stood up for 
individual liberty, and urged the aboli- 
tion of class privilege; now its réle 
seems to be to fetter individual liberty, 
and to create class privilege. All 
Second Chambers, and probably, above 
all, our Second Chamber, adapt them- 
selves to permanent national changes 
and requirements, but the tendency of 
modern Liberalism is to be in a des- 


perate hurry in working revolution; it 
appears to have no confidence in itself 
or in the persistence of its principles; 
and, if it be conceded that the legiti- 
mate function of a Second Chamber 
is to give pause to the people for re- 
flection, it may well be inevitable that 
a Second Chamber, however consti- 
tuted, will find itself perpetually lag- 
ging behind the aspirations and re- 
quirements of Radical thought. It is 
upon this phase of the question that 
the Government are concentrating 
themselves. They are not concerned 
with reform of the House of Lords. 
The fact which they “have under con- 
sideration with a view to a solution of 
the difficulty” is that “unfortunate dif- 
ferences between the two Houses” 
have arisen; and, as Lord Ripon has 
explained, the differences arise from 
the fact that, whereas party majorities 
fluctuate in the House of Commons, 
one party has a permanent and over- 
whelming majority in the House of 
Lords. A solution of the difficulty can 
only be found in one of four ways: 

(1) The political, social and economic 
conceptions of the two parties in the 
country may be brought to something 
like a common denomination. This 
solution may, I think, be dismissed; 
at any rate, for some time to come. 
(2) A balance of political opinion may 
be created in the House of Lords. (3) 
A limit of time may be placed upon 
the suspensory powers of the House 
of Lords. (4) The House of Lords may 
divest itself of party liveries. 

It is difficult to see how political opin- 
ion can be balanced in the Upper 
House. So far as I can ascertain, dur- 
ing the last sixty or so years—that is, 
during two generations of men—the 
creations of Peers under Liberal ad- 
ministrations have numbered 238 as 
against 181 under Conservative admin- 
istrations, out of a total House to-day 
of 606; yet, in spite of this great pre- 
ponderance of Liberal creations, the 
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House remains largely Conservative. 
The “atmosphere” of a Chamber whose 
duty it is to act as the “governor” of a 
legislative machine produces its natural 
and inevitable result. It would require 
the creation of nearly 300 Liberal 
Peers to restore anything like equilib- 
rium now, and, judging by experience, 
another batch would be required be- 
fore long. Numbers would become ex- 
cessive; the Crystal Palace or Olympia 
would be required to accommodate the 
House of Lords. A time limit seems 
equally out of the question, yet the ut- 
terances of the Prime Minister seem to 
point in that direction. The Prime 
Minister is quite explicit as to his 
views. He is not concerned with the 
constitution of the revising House. 
His sole object is to put a statutory 
limit to the suspensory power of that 
House, however it be constituted; and 
he surmises that the task will be easier 
than is generally supposed. That may 
well be, for to many the difficulty will 
appear insurmountable, and yet the 
task may prove so difficult as to tax 
human ingenuity to the utmost. 

Our system is representative, as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman truly ob- 
serves, and the object of a representa- 
tive system is that the true will of 
the people shall prevail. It is the 
represented not the representatives who 
have to be considered in devising lim- 
itations on the Second Chamber. It 
would be of no avail to place a time 
limit on the action of the House of 
Lords with the sole object of giving 
the House of Commons an opportunity 
for reflection. How is the opinion of 
the House of Commons to be affected? 
or a compromise arrived at? It might 
be attempted by a reversion to ancient 
custom, by the two Houses sitting, ar- 
guing, and voting together during the 
suspensory period; but an arrangement 
of that nature would afford no oppor- 
tunity to the electorate to reconsider 
their opinions and express their views. 


The constituencies are the ultimate 
court of appeal, and the Second Cham- 
ber grants a stay of execution in order 
that the case may reach them; delay 
is for their benefit, not for the benefit 
of the First Chamber. The RKeferen- 
dum is unknown to us, and is not likely 
to be adopted. The only appeal to the 
people at our disposal is by the costly 
and inconvenient method of a General 
Election. Our Second Chamber has, as 
we know, no wish to thwart the will 
of the people; all that it desires to 
do is to ensure that the true, well-con- 
sidered will of the people shall prevail. 
At present it has to rely upon its com- 
mon sense and powers of observation 
to decide whether any particular meas- 
ure has or has not that sanction behind 
it, with the verdict of a General Elec- 
tion to decide the question in the last 
resort. If for this condition of things: 
statutory limits are to be placed upon 
the Second Chamber, they must be ac- 
companied by some device for voicing 
the will of the constituencies. If Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman can invent 
such a device he will, I am sure, meet 
with universal support, but without it 
“mending” the House of Lords will be 
synonymous with “ending” it; the Sec- 
ond Chamber would become a mere 
farce, and the country would be under 
the despotism of possibly a very small 
and possibly a very transient majority 
in the Commons’ House of Parliament. 

A partial solution might be found if 
the members of the House of Lords 
could release themselves from party 
obligations and would judge Bills 
brought before them purely on their 
merits and without any reference what- 
ever to party considerations. That is, 
I fear, a counsel of perfection, for 
rule by party is firmly engrafted upon 
the national character and our system 
of government. Nevertheless it is 
greatly to be desired that the House 
of Lords should evince a more detached 
and more independent attitude and 
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spirit, for unquestionably it has been 
seriously damaged in the eyes of the 
people by the alleged interference of 
the late Prime Minister in dictat- 
ing to the House of Lords the ac- 
ceptance of the Trades Disputes Bill 
and the rejection of the Education Bill. 
The British canon of fair play shrinks 
from the conception of an ex-Prime 
Minister, with a vast majority against 
him in the House of Commons, puc- 
suing his policy by appeal to party 
allegiance in “another place.” A 
shrewd suspicion is abroad that if the 
Lords had acted on their own judgment 
they would have insisted on amend- 
ments ‘to the Trades Disputes Bill, 
and would not have utterly refused a 
compromise on the Education Bill. 
What the country desires to see in the 
revising House is not a tactical dex- 
terity, but a judgment unbiassed by 
party considerations on the merits of 
the measures submitted to it. 

The character of the personnel of the 
House of Lords has already been al- 
luded to, and it only remains to con- 
sider the estimate they have formed of 
their functions and duties. That they 
have arrived at a sound conception of 
the duties of a revising Chamber, and 
thoroughly understand their powers 
and the limitations upon them, must, I 
think, be conceded. The lines laid 
down by the responsible leaders of that 
House have been frankly accepted. 
They have been formulated on many 
occasions, and by no one better than 
by Lord Lansdowne on the 5th of Oc- 
tober last, at Perth, when he said: 


What the House of Lords claimed 
was not the right to obstruct; it did 
claim, and it meant to exercise, the 
right of revising measures that came 
up to them from the other House of 
Parliament. And let him say that 
process of revision was doubly neces- 
sary in these days, when, owing to the 
operations of the closure, a great many 
Bills came up to them which had never 


been discussed at all, or of which, let 
them say, three-quarters of the clauses 
had never been debated in the House 
of Commons. They claimed that right 
of revision, and they also claimed the 
right, to be exercised only in extraordi- 
nary cases, of asking the country to 
judge between the two Houses of Par- 
liament as it judged between them at 
the time of the rejection of the Home 
Rule Bill, when, they would remember, 
it pronounced an overwhelming ver- 
dict in favor of the House of Lords. 


Whatever may be thought of the com- 
position of the House of Lords, of its 
origin, or of the qualification of its 
members, it cannot be denied that its 
conception of its duties as a Second 
Chamber is sound; and experience 
proves it. Time and again the House 
of Lords has imposed its temporary 
veto upon legislation and the country 
has subsequently endorsed the action 
of the peers, and, once at least, in 1857, 
when Lord Palmerston and the Liberal 
Government went to war with China, 
and Cobden carried a vote of censure 
against the Government in the Lower 
House, the House of Lords, in support- 
ing the Government against its own 
followers, showed that it accurately in- 
terpreted the settled opinion of the 
electorate. 

What would be the opinion of a per- 
fectly impartial person postulating a 
Second Chamber as necessary in a 
democratic system of Government and 
having under review the Second Cham- 
ber as it exists with us? I think he 
would be bound to admit that our Sec- 
ond Chamber forms a sound and ac- 
curate estimate of its duties, and that 
the great majority of its members are 
by education and experience well qual- 
ified to fulfil those duties. I think he 
would go further and add that it is im- 
probable that a more competent body 
could be brought together by any sys- 
tem of election or nomination, however 
theoretically superior such methods of 
forming a Second Chamber may be. 
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That I believe to be the fact; but in 
spite of that I am strongly impressed 
with the necessity for reform. The 
real force of so-called “popular” opin- 
ion, the volume of which is not, I 
think, very large, is against any Second 
Chamber worthy of the name. The 
real desire is to end the Second Cham- 
ber, or, failing that, to reduce it to a 
condition of paralyzed impotence that 
amounts to the same thing. The neces- 
sity for a Second Chamber is recog- 
nized in all democratic communities. 
In none of them is the necessity so ur- 
gent as with us. Other nations are 
confronted with social and economic 
problems similar to those with which 
we have to deal; but, in other respects, 
our position is singular. With a vast 
Indian Empire to administer, with long 
and exposed frontiers in the East and 
West, with great and numerous domin- 
ions and possessions in all quarters of 
the globe whose interests are cotermi- 
nous with and, in the nature of things, 
sometimes conflicting with the interests 
of other nations, our position is one of 
extreme sensitiveness. No other na- 
tion is exposed to such continual dan- 
ger. Our legislative and administra- 
tive machinery has to deal with prob- 
lems of a character more varied and 
more intricate than those which are 
involved in the affairs of any other 
people. Any breakdown in our ma- 
chinery would produce consequences in- 
finitely more serious than in the case 
of any other community. With us the 
presence of an efficient governor to 
prevent the engine racing, of a fily- 
wheel to ensure steadiness and conti- 
nuity of impulse, is more essential than 
to any other nation or Empire. Move- 
ment under a single Chamber—under 
the House of Commons—would be by 
bounds and rebounds, action and re- 
action; in short, by jerks. That 
would be of comparatively small im- 
portance were the effect produced con- 
fined to our own immediate domestic 
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concerns; but with a world-wide Em- 
pire and all the intricacies and com- 
plexities attaching to it involved, it is 
essential to our existence that the va- 
ried and violent modes of motion of the 
First Chamber should be reduced to 
one line of consistent progress. A 
Second Chamber is necessary to our 
existence. In view of that fact, and 
of the fact that the outcry against the 
House of Lords really originates in a 
desire to reduce it or any other Second 
Chamber to impotence or to abolish it 
altogether, it is highly desirable that 
the House of Lords should take steps 
to strengthen its position. 

The House of Lords is at present 
laboring under difficulties from which 
time will bring relief. When the 
cleavage of political thought is clear, 
and social or economic opinions have 
crystallized into concrete political 
shape, a revising Chamber can form a 
pretty correct estimate of public feel- 
ing from the constitution of the popu- 
larly elected House. It can rely upon 
it that certain lasting definite sub- 
stantial views dominated an election. 
Such is not the case now. Party poli- 
tics are in a state of solution. Ele- 
ments are seeking the complements 
necessary for combination. No great 
distinct issues are at stake. No human 
being could define the political creed of 
the party in power; and the party in 
opposition are concerned mainly in in- 
venting and imposing articles of faith 
upon the party in power which that 
party repudiate and deny. This 
“sloppy” condition of politics will pass 
away, party lines will harden up again 
under new conditions, but in the mean- 
time existing circumstances impose un- 
usual difficulties on the Second Cham- 
ber and make it specially incumbent 
on it to divest itself of elements of 
weakness and acquire elements of 
strength. 

The most vulnerable spot in the con- 
stitution of the House is to be foun! 
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in the fact that it contains, as any body 
of such numerical proportions must 
contain, certain “undesirables,” and 
that other members, though perfectly 
desirable in all other respects, do not 
take any active interest in political or 
public affairs; yet both undesirables 
and absentees can vote, and by their 
votes might decide some question of the 
greatest importance. This defect, 
though probably more apparent than 
real, should be abated. It would 
relieve the House of a _ source of 
weakness and the House would un- 
doubtedly derive an element of 
strength in an extended creation of 
life peerages, in larger representation 
of the King’s dominions beyond the 
seas, and in the introduction of repre- 
sentatives of religious bodies other 
than the Established Church. 

But into proposals for reform I do 
not desire to enter here. My views 
are embodied in a Bill introduced in 
the House of Lords in 1888; and Lord 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Newton has, I am happy to see, ex- 
pressed his intention of introducing a 
Bill this session. The pity is that the 
matter was not officially taken in hand 
during the long continuance in power 
of the Unionist party. 

Such is the irony of fate that the 
House of Lords is not unlikely to find 
itself suffering under the same griev- 
ance against which the House ‘of Com- 
mons so clamorously protests, but ag- 
gravated to this extent that the latter 
body has access to a Court of Appeal 
and the former has not. Nothing can 
be done save by consent of both 
Houses. Mending the House of Lords 
implies of necessity strengthening it. 
The object of its Radical critics is to 
weaken or abolish it. Under these cir- 
cumstances it seems probable that, if 
the House of Lords passes a wise and 
moderate measure of reform, the 
House of Commons will throw out the 


Bill. 
Dunraven. 


FRANCIS BACON AT THE BAR OF HISTORY. 


The more careful study of history in 
recent years has caused a mitigation of 
the verdicts passed on many of our 
greatest men. Pope, expressing the 
conventional view of his contempora- 
ries, denounced Bacon as the meanest 
of mankind, and in the same breath 
condemned Cromwell to everlasting 
infamy. Those who condemn the pub- 
lic acts of Cromwell will admit that 
his reputation stands to-day on a very 
different level from that to which it 
was relegated by Pope. In the case of 
Bacon the result is more doubtful. 
Basil Montagu’s attempt to rehabilitate 
him was smothered as soon as it was 
born by Macaulay’s review. But a 
few years later Bacon found a new ad- 
vocate in the most conscientious, most 
indefatigable, most capable of biogra- 


generation has 
passed away Mr. Spedding’s 
great work appeared. It was hailed 
with enthusiasm by scholars in every 
quarter, and for the first time the case 
for Bacon received a fair and impar- 
tial hearing. Nobody doubts that we 
have heard the last word for the de- 
fence, and after this interval of time 
it may be interesting to look round and 
inquire to what extent Mr. Spedding’s 
conclusions are likely to be perma- 
nently adopted. 

“I believed myself born for the ser- 
vice of mankind.”’ In these words we 
have the keynote to Bacon’s life. 
From a very early age the sense of a 
mission for which he was specially or- 
dained, which he alone could fulfill had 
been growing up in his mind. He 


Nearly a 
since 


phers. 
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tells how, when only fifteen, he wrote 
a scientific treatise which, “with great 
confidence and a magnificent title,” he 
named “The Greatest Birth of Time.” 
The character of his mission he defines 
in the preface to his “Interpretation 
of Nature,” written in 1603: 


When I searched I found no work so 
meritorious as the discovery and de- 
velopment of the arts and inventions 
that tend to civilize the life of man... . 
Above all, if any man could succeed— 
not in merely bringing to light one 
particular invention, however useful—- 
but in kindling in nature a luminary 
which would, at its first rising, shed 
some light on the present limits and 
borders of human discoveries, and 
which afterwards, as it rose still 
higher, would reveal and bring into 
clear view every nook and cranny of 
darkness—it seemed to me that such a 
discoverer would deserve to be called 
the true Extender of the Kingdom of 
man over the Universe. 


After reviewing his qualifications for 
such a task, he adds, with an almost 
sublime self-sufficiency, “For all these 
reasons I considered that my nature 
und disposition had, as it were, a 
kind of kinship and connection with 
truth.” + Such were Bacon’s real aims; 
such to the end they remained. A 
year before his death he can still say, 
“The ardor and constancy of my mind 

. in this pursuit has not grown old 
nor cooled.” Looking back on a long 
life spent in quite different occupations, 
it seems to him that he has been 
“borne by some destiny against the in- 
clination of my genius.” 

Bacon, then, begins with the convic- 
tion that he is designed for a life of 
contemplation and research. Wealth 
and honors do not attract him. He 
is shy and brusque in manner; like 
others who are “of nature bashful,” he 
is “mistaken for proud.” He is not apt 
to flatter; his friend Essex makes ex- 


'Spedding’s “‘ Edition of Bacon's Works,” 
iii. 519. 


cuses for his “natural freedom and 
plainness of speech,” and he has to 
cure himself of a habit of “speaking 
with panting, and labor of breath and 
voice.” He writes to his uncle Burgh- 
ley that he has “as vast contemplative 
ends as he has moderate civil ends.” 

It is easy to censure Bacon for for- 
suking his true destiny, but in the first 
instance he was forced by poverty to 
seek some kind of employment. While 
drudging at the Bar he had no leisure 
for philosophy, and he was continually 
harassed by petty pecuniary worries. 
He therefore applied to Burghley to 
help him to obtain some modest posi- 
tion about the Court. For some rea- 
son, neither Burghley nor the Queen 
was willing to promote him. Bacon 
believed that Burghley deliberately 
kept him back for fear that his inter- 
ests might clash with those of Robert 
Cecil? Why the Queen disliked or dis- 
trusted him we have no means of 
knowing. But it is certain that all his 
appeals after the death of his father, 
in 1579, failed to bring him the moder- 
ate assistance he needed. 

Nine years later,’ in an unlucky hour, 
he made the acquaintance of Essex. 
Essex, then not quite twenty-one, was 
at the beginning of his meteorlike ca- 
reer. His rise had been so sudden and - 
so brilliant that it seemed for the mo- 
ment that he must carry everything 
before him. He attached himself to 
sacon with a romantic ardor unparal- 
leled in the whole history of literary 
patronage; to quote Mr. Spedding, “a 
good opinion more confident, an inter- 
est more earnest and unmistakably sin- 
cere,” than Essex expresses in his let- 
ters, “could not be conveyed in Eng- 


2? In his letter to Burghley (January 1592) he 
says: “If... I doseek or affect any place 
whereunto any that is nearer unto your lord- 
ship shall be concurrent, say then that I am 
a most dishonest man.” 

3 We find Essex pleading Bacon's claims as 
early as 1588, See Dr. Abbott's “‘ Introduction 
tu Bacon’s Essays,” p. 10. 
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lish.” The injustice with which Bacon 
Was treated roused his keenest sympa- 
thy, and he engaged to “spend his ut- 
termost credit, friendship and authority 


ugainst whomsoever” to secure Ba- 
con’s preferment. Nobody—not Mr. 
Spedding, certainly not Bacon him- 


self—has ever denied that he kept his 
word. To Bacon, depressed by nine 
years’ unsuccessful supplication, this 
unexpected support must have given 
new life, and not the least of his obli- 
gations to Essex lay in this, that he 
believed in him when, among persons 
of influence at any rate, no one else did. 
It was perhaps due to the fresh hopes 
thus excited that Bacon’s “civil ends” 
gradually became less moderate. With 
the support of his powerful and enthu- 
siastic patron, the highest offices in the 
State might not be beyond his reach. 
Power to Bacon would mean power to 
do good; no one saw, as he thought he 
saw, the real needs and dangers of the 
And Science would share in 
It was impossible 


country. 
his advancement. 
for a private individual to work out 
schemes so Vast as his; and he reflects 
that “good thoughts, though God accept 
them, yet towards men are little bet- 
ter than good dreams, except they be 


put in act, and that cannot be without 


power and place.” * 


In 1594 the Attorney-Generalship be- 
came vacant, and Essex undertook to 
The attempt was 
Solicitor-General, 


secure it for Bacon. 
most unfair to the 
Coke, who had clearly a prior claim; 
but minor points like this Essex, in his 
headlong zeal, would not stop to con- 
sider. He was opposed by Burghley, 
who represented that Bacon was too 
inexperienced for the post. The Queen 
chose to be guided by Burghley; Coke 
Was appointed, and became thence- 
forth Bacon's bitter enemy. 

Essex then tried to get Bacon .ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General. He showed 
in Bacon's interests a degree of con- 


‘ Essay, ‘‘ Of Great Place.” 
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stancy hardly to be expected of his 
impulsive nature. For a year and a 
half he urged Bacon’s claims, in season 
—and, more often, out of season—til] 
the Queen and the whole Court were 
weary of Bacon’s very name. Mr. 
Spedding conjectures that Essex’s in- 
judicious vehemence spoiled Bacon’s 
chance; but Burghley told Bacon that 
the real difficulty lay in the offence 
which the Queen had taken at a speech 
he had made in Parliament. It is to 
Bacon's credit that, believing himself 
to be in the right in the matter of this 
speech, he neither apologized for nor 
retracted it. At last the Queen de- 
cided against’ Bacon, and in that hour 
of cruel discouragement he half re- 
solved to give up public life and return 
to philosophy. Essex was almost 
equally upset. He generously took 
upon himself the whole blame of the 
failure; “you fare ill,” he said, “be- 
cause you have chosen me for your 
mean and dependence,” and he pre- 
sented Bacon with “a pieee of land” 
worth in our money about £6000. 
When telling the story in after years,’ 
Bacon paused to pay a tribute to the 
grace with which Essex bestowed his 
gift: “such kind and noble circum- 
stances as the manner was worth as 
much as the matter.” 

In estimating the extent of Bacon's 
obligations to Essex, Mr. Spedding re- 
minds us that “during the last five or 
six years Bacon and his brother*® had 
been performing for Essex a kind of 
service for which £1000 a year would 
not nowadays be thought very high 
pay, and for which he had as yet re- 
ceived in money or money’s worth 
nothing whatever. Such services were 
in those days paid by great men, not 

*“Sir Francis Bacon, his apology in cer- 


tain imputations concerning the late Earl of 
Essex.” 

* Anthony Bacon, who was Essex’s private 
secretary. He was invaluable to Essex in the 
way of supplying him with foreign intelli- 


gence. 
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in salaries, but in patronage. 
Bacon lost the Solicitorship because 
Essex urged his claims so intemper- 
ately. In such a case what more natu- 
ral than to feel that he owed him some- 
thing?’ * That Essex may have spoilt 
Bacon’s chance is quite arguable, 
though Burghley, who was in a posi- 
tion to know, took a different view. 
However that may be, it is safe to as- 
sert that any patron but Essex would 
have thought Bacon’s services 
than repaid by his unparalleled ex- 
ertions on his behalf. Mr. Sidney Lee 
finds Essex “quixotic” in giving Bacon 
anything.” In fact the interest Hssex 
had shown, the affectionate enthusiasm, 
the “manner worth as much as the 
matter,” were such as cannot be valued 
in money or services. Macaulay says 
finely of Essex that “unlike the vul- 
gar herd of benefactors, he desired 
to inspire not gratitude, but affec- 
tion.” 

Bacon asserted that when he accepted 
Essex’s gift he stipulated that “it must 
be with the ancient savings’—that is, 
of duty to the Queen and country; and 
in a letter to Essex of this period he 
makes the curious reservation, “I 
reckon myself to be a common. . . and 
so much as is lawful to be enclosed of 
a common, so much your Lordship 
shall be sure to have.” The sentiment 
is in every way appropriate to one who, 
born for mankind, could not be ex- 
pected to narrow his mind to the con- 
dition of a vulgar partisan; but it can- 
not be supposed that Bacon meant thus 
to release himself from the ordinary 
obligations which every honest man 
owes to those who have befriended 
him, 

Not many years later Bacon found 
himself called upon to reconcile the 
claims of Essex with those of the 
Queen and country, and also of man- 


more 
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kind, in so far as they were bound up 
with his own prospects. When Essex 
returned from Ireland Bacon honestly 
did what he could to bring about his 
restoration to favor. The Queen seems 
to have been in the habit of consult- 
ing Bacon at this time, though she still 
failed to promote him; and it is clear 
that for the first six months of the year 
1600 Bacon was faithfully devoted to 
his patron’s interests. When Essex 
Was summoned to answer for his mis- 
management in Ireland, Bacon wrote 
offering to appear as one of the prose- 
cuting counsel; but he explains that 
he did so with a view to serving Es- 
sex more effectually afterwards. Then 
Essex passed into open treason, after 
which no one could have blamed Bacon 
for holding aloof. Unfortunately, he 
did not hold aloof. When Essex was 
put on trial for his life Bacon again 
appeared against him. In the “Apol- 
ogy” Bacon protests that he did not 
on this occasion offer his services; the 
work “was merely laid upon me with 
the rest of my fellows.” The fact is 
that he was, occasionally and irregu- 
larly, employed as counsel for the 
crown; he was not one of the ordinary 
counsel, and Was not always called to 
appear at State trials. Unless it can 
be shown not only that Essex’s con- 
viction was necessary to the safety of 
the State, but that without Bacon's 
help there was no reasonable chance 
of securing it, it seems obvious that 
common good feeling should have 
prompted him to stay away; and noth- 
ing could be more cold-blooded than the 
manner in which he turned and ad- 
dressed his attack to Essex personally. 
Professor Gardiner, while admitting 
that Bacon's conduct indicated “pov- 
erty of moral feeling,” points out that 
“our sentiment of the precedence of 
personal over political ties is base:l 
upon our increased sense of political 
security, and is hardly applicable” to a 
period when “a government without an 
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armed force was liable to be over- 
turned by a man who, like Essex, was 
the darling of the military class.”’” 
Mr. Spedding justifies Bacon on the 
plea that public duty must supersede 
all others; among later writers there is 
much divergence of opinion." 

Nothing is more certain than that Ba- 
con believed himself to have acted 
rightly. “There is nothing in my life- 
time,” he wrote afterwards, “which 
comes to my mind with more clearness 
and less check of conscience.” To 
understand his point of view it would 
perhaps be necessary to be transported 
to the sixteenth century; yet he admits 
that even in his own day his conduct 
was widely censured “in common 
speech.” “= After the execution of Es- 
sex, Bacon was employed to draw up 
the official “Declaration” of his “‘trea- 
sons attempted and committed.” For 
this, and his services at the trial, he 
received a grant of £1200; “the Queen 
hath done somewhat for me,” he wrote, 
“but not in the proportion I had hoped.” 
One wishes that he had refused it. 
Brutus might think it his duty to stab 

10 Dictionary of National Biography ” ; art 
Bacon. 

1 Mr, Sidney Lee considers that Bacon “sac- 
rificed all ordinary considerations of honor 
in his treatment of Essex.” (‘‘Great English- 
men,” p. 223.) Dean Church takes the same 
view (“‘ English Men of Letters: Bacon”). Mr. 
Goldwin Smith says: ‘‘ Bacon’s impeachment 
of his friend and benefactor is a repulsive 
relic of the servility which, in the Court of 
Henry VIII., laid nature and friendship, as 
well as truth and justice, at the despot’s feet.” 
(“The United Kingdom,” i. 402.) Dr. Abbott 
regards it as “‘a sin, but not a sin of weak- 
ness, or pusillanimity, or inconsistency,” and 
as showing “ how morally dangerous it is to 
be so imbued and penetrated with the notion 
that one is born for the service of mankind as 
to be rendered absolutely blind to all the 
claims of commonplace morality.” (‘ Intro- 
duction to Bacon’s Essays,” p. 45.) Professor 
Fowler (“English Philosophers”) and Mr. 
Aldis Wright (‘Introduction to the Advance- 
ment of Learning”) follow Mr. Spedding. 
Professor Nichol considers that Essex’s guilt 
was of a kind “from the consequences of 
which past favors could not release him.” 
(“Philosophical Classics: Bacon,” i. 67.) 

12 Bacon’s “ Apology.” 


Ceesar, but would have scorned to take 
a pecuniary recompense. 

This grant was the only reward Ba- 
con received. He had not advanced a 
fraction in the confidence of the Queen 
or Cecil.” But the reign of Elizabeth 
was drawing to a close, and all men’s 
eyes were turning towards her suc- 
cessor. On the accession of James, 
Bacon was naturally anxious to secure 
a good reception; he therefore strove 
to ingratiate himself with every one 
who seemed likely to have any influ- 
ence. He desires Cecil’s agent to “let 
him know that he is the person in the 
State that I love most.” The Earl of 
Northumberland was thought to be 
coming to the front, and Bacon dis- 
covers, what apparently no one had 
suspected, that there had “long lain in 
his mind a seed of affection and zeal 
towards his lordship.”” He even impor- 
tunes the friends of Essex; he assures 
Southampton, newly released from the 
Tower, “I can now safely be to your 
Lordship what I truly was _ before’’; 
and to the Earl of Devonshire he dedi- 
cates his “Apology,’’ excusing and ex- 
plaining his conduct to Essex. To 
modern ideas all this is undignified; it 
would hardly appear so to Bacon’s con- 
temporaries. In those days, when 
everything went by influence, men ha- 
bitually addressed one another in the 
language of exorbitant adulation. In 
his letters, in his essays, in his private 
notes, Bacon frankly avows his be- 
lief that the way to greatness lay 
through the favor of great men. Not 
being naturally a courtier, he set him- 
self with the utmost deliberation to 
study and profit by their weaknesses. 
Of this “morigeration,” as Bacon calls 
it, Mr. Spedding says," “I do not myself 
recommend it for imitation, and if it 
be true that no man can be known to 
do such a thing in these days without 

13 Robert Cecil succeeded his father as chief 


minister in 1598. 
4 Letters and Life,” iv. 34. 
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forfeiting his reputation for veracity, I 
um glad to hear it.” That worldly men 
have at all times done such things is 
true enough. From Bacon perhaps 
something better might have been ex- 
pected. 


Who would not laugh if such a man 
there be? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were 
he? 


Yet one can understand how keenly 
Bacon must have longed for power at 
this moment. A new era was opening; 
a king had succeeded who was cer- 
tainly a scholar, and might be a lover 
of science. Clouds were gathering on 
the political horizon, and every Eng- 
lishman who loved his country must 
have wished to do something to avert 
the threatened storm. In the interests 
of science, and in the interests of Eng- 
land, Bacon could not but wish for 
power; while he was too shrewd to 
“expect to command the end, and not 
to endure the mean.” With patient 
care he trimmed his sail to every 
breeze of fortune. Northumberland’s 
star sank as rapidly as it had risen, 
and Bacon’s “seed of affection and 
zeal” withered away. The direction of 
State affairs was still in the hands 
of Cecil (now Earl of Salisbury), and 
to him Bacon “applied himself” with a 
constancy which nothing could wear 
out. It was in vain that Bacon as- 
sured him that he counted all things 
but loss “in comparison of having the 
honor and happiness of being a near 
and well-accepted kinsman to so worthy 
a counsellor, governor, and patriot,” 
and that “if | knew in what course of 
life to do you best service, I could 
take it, and make my thoughts, which 
now fly to many pieces, be reduced to 
that centre.” In vain does he study to 
“correspond with Salisbury in a habit 
of natural but no ways perilous bold- 
ness,” and “at Council Table chiefly to 
take good my Lord of Salisbury’s mo- 
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tious and speeches.” Nothing could re- 
move the rooted distrust, due probabl) 
to jealousy, with which Salisbury re- 
garded him; so long as Salisbury lived 
Bacon remained, in his own words, “as 
a hawk tied to another’s fist.” On 
Salisbury’s death, in 1612, all his peut- 
up bitterness burst forth. Salisbury is 
hardly buried when Bacon writes to the 
King, censuring his  policy—*these 


-courses and others the like are goue, 


I hope, with the deviser of them”—and 
he can hardly refrain from openly con- 
gratulating him on the goodness of 
Heaven as shown in “the taking awa) 
of that man.” 

It is evident that Bacou had never 
really approved of Salisbury’s policy. 
Nothing could be less to his mind than 
Salisbury’s way of haggling and bar- 
gaining with the Commons. All Ba- 
con's political views were on a grand 
scale. There is no doubt as to the sin- 
cerity of his monarchical principles. 
To him, as to other statesmen of his 
time, it seemed better to strengthen the 
royal prerogative than to entrust the 
government of the country to the 
House of Commons as it was then. 
His ideal was that of a wise -king tak- 
ing the lead in matters of reform, while 
a grateful parliament willingly voted 
supplies. Bacon was a lover of parlia- 
ments, though he did not wish to see 
them encroaching on the authority of 
the King; and he was frequently em- 
ployed to mediate in disputes between 
the King and the Houses. Religious 
differences he would have removed b) 
a more comprehensive ecclesiastical pol- 
icy, while by a warlike foreign policy 
he would have diverted the Commons 
from the contemplation of their “griev- 
ances.” Bacon was full of plans for 
the aggrandizement of the country; for 
the pacification of Ireland; for the civil- 
izing of “the wilds of Scotland’; for 
English supremacy abroad, as the cen- 
tre of a vast Protestant coalition. Prvo- 
fessor Gardiner says, that “if James 
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had been other than he was, the name 
of Bacon would have ‘come down to 
us as great in politics as it is in sci- 
ence.” But Bacon was never to have 
a free hand to work out his ideals. 
James had thrown off the yoke of Salis- 
bury only to submit to that of a 
favorite; and Bacon must either give 
up the pursuit of power, or follow it 
by humoring the caprice and vanity of 
Villiers. At first, with characteristic 
optimism, he hopes great things of Vil- 
liers. He gives him excellent advice, 
reminding him that “it is the life of an 
ox or beast to eat and never to exer- 
cise; but men are born (and especially 
Christian men) not to cram in their for- 
tunes, but to exercise their virtues,” 
Villiers soon tired of this kind of ex- 
hortation, if he ever liked it; the King 
remonstrated with Bacon on the “pa- 
rental tone” which he had presumed to 
adopt towards the favorite. Flattery 
was what Villiers wanted, and flattery 
—‘laid on with a trowel’—is what Ba- 
con henceforth gives him. It was now 
certain that Bacon would never have 
any real power in the State. Promo- 
tion came to him, with honors and 
rank, but never the power to do good, 
either to science or the country. 
Jamies turned from the Vorum Organum 
with a sneer; and one by one Bacon's 
political schemes fell to the ground. 
He had wished to see reform going 
hand in hand with the prerogative; all 
he in effect accomplished was _ to 
strengthen the hands of an oppressive 
government. 

It would doubtless have been better 
if Bacon, when he saw his advice neg- 
lected, had done as other men have 
done in such a case—thrown up office, 
and refused to associate himself with 
measures of which he disapproved. 
But it is to be remembered that Bacon 
was by conviction a “peremptory royal- 
ist’; though not in sympathy with the 


4“ History of England from the Accession 
of James I.,” i. 181. 





policy of the government, he may yet 
have believed that the government of 
a despotic king was to be preferred 
to that of an untried and half-organ- 
ized House of Commons. When he 
strove to strengthen the prerogative 
against Coke and the lawyers, his ac- 
tion is not to be attributed to mere 
“servility”; he took what he honestly 
believed to be the better side. 

Too much has been made of Ba- 
con's action at the trial of Peacham, a 
half-mad clergyman, in whose study an 
unpublished sermon was found, con- 
taining disloyal reflections on the King 
und government. Peacham was or- 
dered to be tortured. Bacon did not 
(so far as we know) advise the torture 
in this case, though he seems, like 
many good and wise men of the period, 
to have regarded torture as a regretta- 
ble necessity. The torture producing 
no result, it was determined to consult 
the judges of the Court of King's 
Bench in order to make sure of a con- 
viction. There was nothing unusual in 
this. For a prisoner to be tried and 
acquitted would have been considered 
equivalent to a defeat of the govern- 
ment, and it was customary in difficult 
cases to take the opinion of the judges 
before bringing the accused to trial. 
The judges whom Bacon consulted in 
Peacham’s case were not those who 
were to try him. Bacon, it is true, in- 
troduced a dangerous precedent. Fear- 
ing that the judges might be overborne 
by Coke, he recommended that they 
should be consulted separately, which 
was done, Coke loudly protesting. 
Equally defensible from the point of 
view of a royalist of that time were 
the proceedings against St. John. The 
King had tried to raise money by a 
“Benevolence.” The contributions were 
really voluntary, all undue pressure on 
the part of government agents being 
forbidden. St. John, however, de- 
claimed against all Benevolences, ani 
expressed his opinion in terms se 
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coarse and insulting to the King that it 
was resolved to prosecute him. He 
Was sentenced to a heavy fine and im- 
both of which were re- 
mitted on his submission. It is far 
more difticult to defend Bacon's action 
at the trial, some years after, of his 
old friend and colleague, Sir Henry 
Yelverton. Yelverton was not accused 
of anything worse than mistaking the 
King’s verbal orders, and having made 
an ample submission and apology. 
might have expected to get off easily. 
Bacon, then Lord Keeper, pronounced 
a ruinous sentence. Professor Gardi- 
ner says significantly, “Looked at from 
the point of view of a guardian of offi- 
cial duty, the sentence on Yelverton 
might easily be justified. What did 
not appear in Court was that Bucking 
ham was hostile to Yelverton.” “ 

It must be concluded that Bacon, 
though not the unscrupulous timeserver 
that has been represented, was wanting 
in moral fibre. He had not sufficient 
decision of character to assert his own 
right principles when they were likely 
to meet with disapproval in high places. 
When at last he became Lord Chancel- 
lor, nothing could be more excellent 
than his intentions. Years before he 
had written to Villiers (mow Marquis 
of Buckingham), “By no means be you 
persuaded to interpose yourself by 
word or letter in any cause depending. 
or like to be depending, in any Court 
of Justice.” But from the first he was 
worried by a continual stream of let- 
ters from Buckingham, urging him to 
show favor to this or that suitor, with 
—or sometimes without—the conven- 
tional reservation that he should do so 
far as justice should permit. 
More than once Bacon remonstrated. 
and once at least Buckingham prom- 
ised to desist. But Buckingham for- 
got his promise, and Bacon ceased to 
remonstrate. Mr. Spedding suggests 
that Buckingham’s letters were meant, 
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not to influence Bacon's decisions, but 
to satisfy the persons who asked for 
them; that “he would direct his secre- 
tary to draw up a letter for his signa- 
ture in the usual form,” but that it 
would be understood that Bacon would 
give no heed to it.” Buckingham’s let- 
ters, Which have been preserved, hardly 
bear that complexion, In one he “doubts 
not, but as his Majesty is satisfied with 
the equity” of a suit, the Lord Chan- 
cellor will be satisfied too; and he fre- 
urges Bacon to “show what 
favor you can” to suitors, “for 
sake.” Buckingham’s letters § attest 
that Bacon’s decisions did not always 
meet his views, and there is only one 
instance in which Bacon is prored to 
have been influenced by him. This 
was the case of a Dr. Steward, in 
which, judgment being already given, 
Buckingham urged him to reconsider 
it; “although I know it is unusual to 
your Lordship to make alterations when 
things are so far past, yet in regard 
I owe him a good turn which I know 
not how to perform but in this way, 
I desire your Lordship, if there be an) 
“ase for mitigation, your Lordship 
should show him what favor you may 
for my sake.” Upon this Bacon re- 
ferred the matter to commissioners, 
who reversed his own earlier decision.” 
There is room to hope that this case 
was exceptional; but as he allowed 
himself to be thus influenced in a mat- 
ter which had been actually decided, it 
is difticult to believe that he was never 
influenced at all in cases which were 
still pending.” This is the only sense 


quently 
my 


"« Letters and Life,” vi. 259. 

18 Jbid. vii. 585. Mr. Spedding referred this 
case to Mr. Heath, the editor of Bacon's legal 
works, who decided emphatically against 
Bacon. Dr. Abbott discusses it fully in his 
“Francis Bacon": Introduction, pp. 27-29. 

’ Dean Church suggests that Bacon’s com- 
pliance may generally have gone no further 
than to expedite the cases of Buckingham’s 
friends. Sometimes, no doubt, they would 
happen to be in the right, and Bacon could 
honestly decide in their favor. 
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in which Bacon can be’ suspected of 
perverting justice. To suggest that 
he sold it for money is so wildly ab- 
surd as not to be worth arguing about. 
Yet this is what his contemporaries 
were led to believe! In 1621 Parlia- 
ment was again summoned. It does 
not seem to have crossed Bacon's mind 
that he might be less acceptable to 
the Commons than formerly. He 
feared that there might be some trouble 
about the monopolies, and advised that 
the more oppressive should be re- 
moved; but his advice was not fol- 
lowed, and Parliament met in an angry 
humor. At first there appeared a dis- 
position to make Bacon responsible in 
his official character for the monopo- 
lies; but soon rumors of a more omi- 
nous kind began to be heard. It was 
said that the Lord Chancellor had re- 
ceived gratuities, not only from suitors 
whose cases had been decided—that 
was merely the usual custom—but 
from some whose cases were still 
awaiting judgment. Secure in the con- 
sciousness of rectitude, Bacon heard 
the charge almost with indifference 
“My mind is calm,” he wrote, “. .. I 
know that I have clean hands and a 
clean heart.” It was only by degrees 
that the conviction was forced upon 
him that, however innocent 2s to the 
spirit, he had so far transgressed the 
letter of the law, that the charges 
against him might be made to look 
very black indeed. Presents had been 
sent to him, even while cases were 
pending; but while disapproving of the 
practice, and warning the other judges 
against it, he, sure of his own incor- 
ruptibility, had not troubled to send 
them back. “I take myself,” he wrote, 
“to be innocent in my heart’; but he 
had no longer any hope of making his 
innocence clear to the world. “The 
proofs” were “too pregnant to the 
contrary.” His nerve broke down ut- 
terly, and he acknowledged himself 
guilty without reservation. His con- 





temporaries, believing him to be guilty 
of corruption in its fullest sense, stood 
aghast in horror; “his offence foul, his 
confession pitiful.” Coke unearthed 
the precedent of a judge who had been 
hanged for bribery. Southampton 
urged that Bacon should be degraded 
from the peerage. Neither of these 
charitable suggestions was adopted; 
but Bacon was effectually driven from 
public life. The few years remaining 
to him he devoted to philosophy, 1la- 
menting, with manifest sincerity and 
pellucid truth, that he had misspent 
his life in things for which he was least 
fit. “I have read in books,” he said, 
“that it is accounted great bliss for a 
man to have leisure with honor. That 
was never my fortune. Time was 
when I had honor without leisure, and 
now I have leisure without honor.” He 
died in his sixty-sixth year, leaving 
his reputation to ‘men’s charitable 
speeches, to foreign nations, and to the 
next ages.” 

It cannot be that the historian of the 
future will adopt Mr. Spedding’s mag- 
nificent apology in its entirety. A re- 
action has already set in. Mr. Sidney 
Lee, for instance, is hardly less severe 
than Macaulay in judging Bacon's con- 
duct to Essex. Professor Gardiner. 
though anxious to place Bacon’s char- 
acter in the best light, laments his flat- 
tery and obsequiousness, and his “re- 
liance on Management at the expense 
of truthfulness.” Grave charges re- 
main; but those who see faultiness in 
the details of his life will nevertheless 
recognize the nobility of his general 
scheme. No one will ever again assert 
with Macaulay that Bacon’s “desires 
were set on things below’ to the ex- 
clusion of high and unselfish aspira- 
tions; or that—difficult as it was for 
him “to feel strong affections, to face 
great dangers, or to make great sacri- 
fices’—he had no loftier ambition than 
the acquisition of “wealth, precedence. 
titles, patronage, the mace, the seals. 
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the coronet,” and things of the sort. 
To these things Bacon was not indif- 
ferent; but he had, to a degree unbe- 
lievable by the ordinary man, the wish 
to benefit mankind, to improve and 
civilize human life, to heal and pacify 
the divisions of the nation. It is rea- 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


sonable to judge with some indulgence 
the mistakes and weaknesses of one 
the benevolence of whose heart was 
“large enough to take in all races and 


all ages.” * 
Ethel M. Belleies. 


2° Macaulay: “ Essay on Bacon.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

“My dear,’—Mr. Lauriston was ad- 
dressing his wife Charlotte—‘did I hear 
you say you have brought no wine?’ 

“I did not consider it necessary,” re- 
turned the lady decisively; “but there 
are two sorts of lemonade and some 
lime-juice, and a kind of pink sherbet 
which, I am told, is very refreshing. 
You will be much better without stim- 
ulant for a time.” 

Mr. Lauriston’s face fell as he seated 
himself stiffly on a mackintosh, a pre- 
caution of his wife. He was al- 
ready beginning to regret his expan- 
siveness on that evening a month ago, 
when, in the course of a discussion of 
plans for the summer, he had described 
to the ladies some of the holidays of his 
youth, and among them that halycon 
fortnight which he had once spent un- 
der canvas by a river. He remembered 
now the thrill of half pleasurable sur- 
prise that had run through him when 
Agatha, his niece, said: “How delight- 
ful! Why shouldn’t we do it this sum- 
mer, if we could find a very quiet 
place?’ He remembered how the nov- 
elty of the suggestion had at first 
alarmed the others, but how, little by 
little, conversation had seemed to 
smooth away all difficulties, how Mrs. 
Lauriston had gradually yielded to the 
pleading of the girls, how at last they 
had gone to bed fully determined to 
carry out the scheme. He remenm- 
bered, too, how he had long lain awake 
reviving old memories of rivers, boats, 


and tents, of clear starlit nights and 
hot cloudless days, of a time when 
there was not a care in the world anil 
life’s only busivess seemed to be to ac- 
quire health and happiness, its only 
anxiety a iively curiosity about the 
next meal; and how at last he hail 
fallen asleep convinced that he was 
about to renew his youth. 

This idea had endured through all 
the preparation for the great expedi- 
tion, and he had joined in the enthusi- 
asm as blithely as a boy. Everything 
had gone smoothly; he had met a man 
in the City who knew of the quietest 
nook in England, where a family might 
camp out for months and never see 
a soul. He had met another man who 
knew all about tents and could put 
him in the way of the very latest pat- 
tern, a peculiarly perfect kind that no 
wind could disturb, no rain penetrate, a 
kind with a firm wooden floor which 
defied the damp. He had found a use- 
ful ally in Martin, the invaluable per- 
son who looked after his garden at 
Ealing, tended the pony, cleaned the 
boots, waited at table on occasion, and 
was extremely willing to join in any 
scheme that might be suggested to 
him. 

The idea had survived the journey, 
the long drive from the station in the 
middle of packing-cases and goods piled 
high on a farmer’s wagon; it had sur- 
vived the erection of the tents, at 
which Mr. Lauriston assisted by pre- 
cept while Martin and the farmer's 
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man did the heavy work; it had even 
survived the unpacking which, it is 
true, was principally done by Mrs. 
Lauriston and Agatha, with Martin's 
ussistance. 

But then Mr. Lauriston had 
had time to observe things more mi- 
nutely. He agreed that the spot de 
served all the praises which his City 
friend had bestowed on it; there were 
fine trees all round, the stream at his 
feet flowed clear and not too deep 
over a gravel bed, and in that um- 
brageous corner the ladies could bathe 
unseen and, equally important, without 
fear of drowning; the noise of the dis- 
tant weir came pleasantly on the even- 
ing air. But there was something lack- 
ing: something was different from what 
he remembered of camping out in the 
days of bis youth. A strange feeling 
almost of loneliness came over him, 
and shaking himself a little he rose 
from the stone on which he had been 
sitting and returned to the encamp- 
ment where he found the ladies ready 
for the evening meal. Mr. Lauriston 
remembered with something like a 
pang that it was called supper. 

Then ensued the short dialogue re- 
corded, and Mr. Lauriston’s face fell. 
The prospect before him should have 
been enchanting. Yielding to her 
younger niece’s importunity Aunt Char- 
lotte had decided that, as it was so 
warm, they might safely sup in the 
open air and not in the tent that had 
been erected as a living and store-room., 
A low sun sent mild beams through 
the willows on their right, and touched 
the forks and spoons lying on the white 
table-cloth with points of fire. Smooth 
turf, the girls had decided, was a much 
nicer table than the wooden one in the 
tent, and they had spread out the vi- 
ands pie-nic fashion. Aunt Charlotte 
had insisted on having a camp-stool, 
declaring that she was much too old to 
sit on the ground, though indeed age 
was a thing that she carried so lightly 
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as to make it doubtful. Beside her 
reclined her niece, Cicely Neave, whose 
dark eyes were fixed on Mr, Lauriston 
in mischievous amusement. Her elder 
Agatha, busily cutting a 
The fifth of the party, a friend 
of the two girls, sat gazing dreamily at 
the sunlit waters, prettily completing 
the circle. 

But Mr. Lauriston regarded none of 
these things. His gaze was fixed on a 
plain tumbler which had just been filled 
with water. “Aunt Charlotte didn't 
forget the filter,” Cicely reas- 
suringly. 

“And I had it boiled, too,” added 
Aunt Charlotte with slight self-appre- 
ciation. 

“Boiled!” ejaculated Mr. Lauriston. 

“It's always safest,” Aunt Charlotte 
explained. “‘Probably the well is all 
right, but one never knows.” 

“You see she never forgets anything,” 
said Cicely, whose air showed that she 
expected Aunt Charlotte's lord and 
master to express satisfaction. 

“Except my wine,’ grumbled 
Lauriston, “and I had made a 
careful selection.” 

“It was so heavy,” his 
wife, “that I decided not to bring it. 
You will be all the better for simple 
fare. After a day in the City perhaps 


sister, was 


loaf. 


said 


Mr. 
most 


answered 


‘a glass of wine——” 


It suddenly came upon Mr. Lauriston 
with the force of a revelation that he 
was the only man there. The fem- 
ininity of his circle had never im- 
pressed itself so before. He decided to 
rebel. “Martin,” he called. Martin 
came out of the store-tent. “Is there 
nothing to drink?” 
pointed reproachfully to his 
glass, and as this had no effect, 
“There are two kinds of lemonade,” she 
began, “and lime-juice, and——’’ but 
Mr. Lauriston ignored her for once 
and repeated his question. 

Martin confessed to having some 
stout not included in Mrs. Lauriston’s 


Cicely 
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catalogue, and a bottle of this was set 
before the rebel, with the happy effect 
of restoring him almost to good humor. 
“And what have you young ladies 
doing while we unpacked?” he 
asked more cheerfully as he carved 
the pie that lay before him. “Have 
you found some likely subjects, Miss 
Doris?” 

The girl withdrew her dreamy eyes 
from the landscape and accepted the 
plate which he offered her. “I found 
some sweet cottages,” she said, “all 
over honeysuckle and roses, and such a 
quaint little church, with the funniest 
old sexton who told me he had lived 
in the village man and boy for seventy- 
three years, and said he never wanted 
to go away from it. I sat down ona 
bench in the porch and watched him 
pulling up weeds from the churchyard 
path. It was all so restful and simple 
that I began to wonder why we ever 
live in cities.” 

Mr. Lauriston hardly felt equal to a 
discussion of the suggested subject: in- 
stead, he asked Cicely what she had 
been doing. “T,®too, was wondering 
why we did not live more alone with 
Nature,” she answered in evasive imi- 
tation of her friend’s more dreamy 
manner. 

“That means you've been doing noth- 
ing as usual,” said Agatha with sisterly 
sternness. 

“I have been watching the fish leap 
in the river; I have seen the clouds 


been 
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“Oh, yes,” interrupted Agatha. “We 
know her, don’t we, Uncle Henry? 
She brought her rug to this knoll di- 
rectly we had had our tea, and here 
she’s been ever since.” 

“And you wanted us to have supper 
outside,” chuckled Mr. Lauriston. “So 
you got us to bring supper to you, eh, 
Cicely?” 

“I didn’t think there was a prettier 
place,” she pleaded, but this was not 
accounted to her for merit. And Ne- 
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mesis was to fall on her from Aunt 
Charlotte. 

“Why, child,” she cried, “you don't 
mean to say you've been lying on the 
damp ground with only a rug all these 
hours?” Cicely had to confess, though 
she feebly disputed the dampness. 
“You'll get rheumatism, my dear, or 
something dreadful. You must get 
up directly, and run and fetch a water- 
proof to put under the rug. Run, it 
will make you warm,” 

“Agatha packed our things and she 
won't like me to disturb them,” ob- 
jected Cicely; “and I’m quite warm al- 
ready, thank you, Aunt.” She fanned 
herself gently with a tiny pocket- 
handkerchief to prove that if anything 
she was too warm. “But,” she added 
as a concession, “I'll put some more 
pepper on Uncle Henry's potatoes, if 
you like.’ However, she had to get 
up, whereupon Mr. Lauriston resigned 
his mackintosh, and Martin supplied 
him with a camp-stool. 

It was Agatha’s turn next. She, it 
appeared, had taken quite a long walk 
along a lane coming back by the river. 
She had seen something in the distance 
that looked like a house-boat. 

“A house-boat?’ echoed Mrs. Lauris- 
ton. “I hope it isn’t anywhere near 
here. Did you see any people on it?” 

No, Agatha did not think it was very 
near, though the lock and back-water 
made it all very confusing; and she had 
not seen any people on it; she had not 
given the matter much attention. Mr. 
Lauriston extracted the information 
that a field with cows in it had lain 
between her and nearer vision. 

“I did see a man on the other side 
of the river,” she admitted, “but I 
shouldn’t think he had anything to do 
with the house-boat; he didn’t look that 
sort of person.” 

“A man?” repeated Mr. Lauriston 
with interest, and he pressed Agatha 
for a description; but beyond noticing 
that the stranger looked rather dis- 
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reputable and was fishing, she had not 
studied him. 

“I trust,” said Aunt Charlotte, “that 
that house-boat does not mean that 
there are a lot of people about. Didn't 
Mr. Hobbs tell you that we should be 
quite alone here, that it was a place 
where no one ever came?’ She looked 
aggrieved interrogation at her husband. 

Mr. Lauriston answered her that it 
was so. “But perhaps Martin knows,” 
he added, calling to him. 

Martin appeared with another bottle 
of stout and a cork-screw. Aunt Char- 
lotte’s eye, however, convinced him 
that they were not needed. “Have you 
seen anything of a house-boat any- 
where near here?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned Martin. 
“There’s one lying in the main river 
above the lock; I saw it as I was fetch- 
ing the milk, an’ a young gentleman 
asleep on top of it.” 


Mr. Lauriston’s eye brightened in- 


voluntarily. “What did he look like?” 
he asked. 
“Well, sir, I couldn't see ‘m very 


plain, ‘is ‘at being all over ‘is face, 
but he looked a very respectable gen- 
tleman. Very respectable ’e looked,” 
repeated Martin meditatively. “= 
quite put me in mind of Ealing,” he 
added, willing to say a&S much good of 
the stranger as honesty permitted. 

“Some horrid cockney!’ interjected 
Mrs. Lauriston. “Did you see any one 
else?” 

“Yes, ma’am, as I was comin’ back, 
there was four or five of them a’ sit- 
tin’ ’avin’ their tea at a trestle-table 
on the bank. They wasn't so respect- 
able as the other though.” The appear- 
atice of the slumbering Charles had im- 
pressed Martin, as being the last thing 
that was to be expected in the wilds 
of the country. 

Mr. Lauriston was about to say some- 
thing when he caught a glimpse of his 
wife’s face; it had settled into an ex- 
pression of stony displeasure which 
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convinced him that his intended remark 
would fall on unsympathetic ears. “It 
won't do at all,” she said firmly. “We 
can't camp out within a hundred yards 
of a lot of young men who for all we 
know may be criminals in disguise on 
a house-boat.” 

“They're much farther away than 
that,” said Mr. Lauriston, wondering 
inwardly what plan his wife had in her 
mind and how best he should combat 
it. 

“Well, a hundred and fifty yards,” 
conceded Aunt Charlotte. “The best 
plan, Henry, will be for you to go the 
first thing to-morrow morning and tell 
them to go away. It’s too late to- 
night, I suppose,” she added half re- 
gretfully. 

Mr. Lauriston gasped and looked 
round the circle for aid; but the faces 
of the young ladies also expressed 
alarmed horror at the idea of four or 
five criminals in disguise within easy 
reach. With the pitilessness of youth 
Agatha said that there was no time 
like the present, and would not Uncle 
Henry go at once? @ It was not so 
very late. 

“But, my dear,’ he protested, 
dressing his wife, “what earthly right 


” 
—as' 


“It is not a question of right,” said 
Mrs. Lauriston with dignity. “You 
will explain to them,—quite politely, of 
course—that there are ladies here who 
object to their presence, and I! 
should hope their good feeling would 
show them what to do.” 

“Even if they are criminals disguised 
as house-boats,” said Cicely, with an 
air of adding something to the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Lauriston looked at her for a mo- 
ment, half hoping that he had foun 
an ally. But Cicely’s face was still in 
decorous sympathy with the atmos- 
phere of unqualified hostility to the 
unknown. It seemed to him that the 
circle had become more feminine than 


ad- 
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ever, and a swift succession of pictures 
flashed before his mind’s eye, pictures 
of Samson, Hercules, and other famous 
victims of female tyranny; he was 
just about to add himself to the gal- 
lery when by a blessed chance Henry 
the Eighth intervened, and the mem- 
ory of that monarch’s bluff, hearty 
methods came to him as a happy prece- 
dent for asserting the moral dignity of 
man. 

“My dear,” he said firmly, “the thing 
is impossible on the face of it. You 
might just as well ask me to go and 
tell his Majesty the King that Wind- 
sor Castle is too near Ealing, and that 
you would be glad if he would move it 
into Yorkshire.’ Mr. Lauriston was 
rather pleased with his loyal simile; he 
felt that he was in a sense repaying to 
the throne of England the debt of cour- 
age that he had just incurred. Per- 
ceiving that his words had had some 
small effect on Cicely he continued: 
“Besides, how do you know that these 
young men are at all undesirable? 
Martin said they looked very respecta- 
ble.” . 

“Only one of them,” said Agatha; 
“and criminals very often look re- 
spectable.” 

“My dear child,” retorted Mr. Lauris- 
ton, “what do you know about crimi- 
nals?” Agatha’s knowledge being lim- 
ited to an ex-housemaid who had ex- 
changed her aunt’s silver spoons for 
whisky not destined for general use, 
he felt that he had marked a point. 

“Whether they are criminals or not 
is quite beside the question,” said Aunt 
Charlotte loftily; “and I don’t care how 
respectable they are. But while I am 
in charge of these girls I am not going 
to run any risks. If you don’t mind 
your nieces being insulted and pursued, 
you should remember that Miss Doris 
Yonge is our guest. She shall] not be 
exposed to that sort of thing.” 

Aunt Charlotte’s mind moved with 
such rapidity that Mr. Lauriston was 
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on the point of yielding and joining the 
lamentable company of Samson and 
Hercules, but the brave English mon- 
arch rescued him once more, and he 
spoke with the firmness of a man and 
a householder. “My dear, it will be 
quite time to bring railing accusations 
of that sort when you perceive the 
slightest foundation for them. At pres- 
ent the insults have all been on one 
side. I have always made it an in- 
variable rule in the City to treat every 
man as a gentleman unless he proves 
himself otherwise, and I shal! not alter 
it now.” 

Mr. Lauriston’s valor served him 
well: it gained him the ally for whom 
he had looked. Cicely added something 
more to the discussion. “I don't think 
disguised house-boats, I mean criminals 
would sit at a trestle-table and drink 
tea,’ she said with conviction. 

“Of course not,” agreed Mr. Lauris- 
ton, though it is to be feared that he 
looked on Cicely’s remark rather as a 
vote of confidence in himself than as 
a ponderable argument in his favor. 
He was encouraged to proceed. ‘‘Prob- 
ably, Charlotte, these young men will 
not be the slightest inconvenience to 
us. Indeed, I should not be surprised 
if they were just as determined to 
avoid us, as you are to avoid them. 
Why should they come to this deserted 
spot unless they wanted to be 
quiet?” 

“Perhaps they'll come round and ask 
us to go away,” said Agatha, her 
cheeks betraying a little glow of irri- 
tation apparently provoked by his 
words. 

Mr. Lauriston laughed; he felt that 
he was winning. “So you see, my 
dear,” he continued, “that it is a hun- 
dred to one against any trouble arising 
out of the situation.” 

Aunt Charlotte’s face showed that 
her husband’s logic had not been 
wasted. Moreover she felt that Cicely 
had deserted her and that the others 
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were wavering. But she did not yield; 
she moved back to her next trench. 
“Well, we will move then,” she said, 
“as Agatha suggests.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t,” put in that young 
lady quickly. She thought that flight 
would be equal to a confession of in- 
feriority, and said so. 

Cicely, too, looked 
Aunt’s suggestion. “Aunt Charlotte!” 
she said reproachfully. “They would 
laugh at us, to say nothing of all the 
packing.” 

“Couldn't we give it a day’s trial,” 
suggested Doris, “and see how we get 
on?” 

“Yes,” added Cicely, extracting a tiny 
insect from her pink sherbet with a 
spoon; “we could go away the next 
day if we met too many young men 
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alarmed at her 
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about, if we found them in our tea- 
cups or anything.” 

“One should never be in too great a 
hurry,” said Mr. Lauriston. 

Aunt Charlotte saw that she was now 
alone, so she gave way. “Very well,” 
she conceded, ‘“‘we will give it a trial. 
But if anything unpleasant happens, 
Henry, remember we move at once; 
and perhaps you had better tell Martin 
not to hold any communication with the 
people on the house-boat. It might 
put us in a false position if one of our 
party were friendly with them, even 
though it was only Martin.” ; 

Mr. Lauriston acquieseced in this; 
after all Charlotte had been brought 
round to a comparatively reasonable 
frame of mind, and he could afford to 
give way in trifles. 


(To be continued.) 


THE STATE CHILDREN OF HUNGARY. 


When in Vienna some little time ago. 
I paid a visit one day to the Foundling 
Hospital, where, in a room quite apart 
from the rest of the children, I found a 
handsome little fellow of about two 
years old installed in state. There was 
nothing of the forsaken about him, no 
sign of poverty; on the contrary, he 
looked the very picture of health and 
wealth. He was prettily dressed, well 
supplied with toys, too; evidently he 
had been tenderly cared for and kept 
out of harm’s way his whole life long; 
for he smiled up into our faces cheerily, 
trustfully, as no child who knows the 
meaning of neglect or ill-treatment 
ever can smile. 

“Oh! he is no foundling; he is a little 
Magyar,” the doctor who was showing 
me over the institution exclaimed, in 
reply to an enquiry. “His father 
brought him" here yesterday. He can- 
not take proper care of him, he says, as 
he is out of work and his wife is dead, 


so he has handed him over to the State. 
This is the right thing to.do now, it 
seems. We have communicated with 
the Hungarian Government, and they 
ure sending a special messenger to 
fetch the boy. This is part of their 
new Children’s Protection system. 
Now that is an interesting experiment 
from every point of view, one well 
worth watching carefully.” 

I was, as it chanced, on my way to 
Budapest at the time for the express 
purpose of seeing how this Children's 
Protection system was working: but 
when I heard what the doctor said, I 
Was sorely tempted to change my plans 
and pass the city by unvisited. For 
a system under which a father could 
rid himself of his son as easily as of 
his worn-out shoe did not appeal to me; 
it struck me indeed as being one taoat 
would entail not only much wasteful 
expenditure, but demoralization all 
round. There must be some mistake 
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somewhere, | thought, however; for it 
was not probable that the Hungarian 
Parliament would have passed the laws 
ou Which the system is founded, were 
it really so detrimental, as it seemed, 
to all sense of paternal responsibility. 
Still, as my mind was not at rest on 
the point, my first care, on arriving in 
Budapest, was to appeal to the most 
distinguished of the Children’s Depart- 
ment officials for an explanation of 
the whys and wherefores of this hand- 
ing over of children to the State. I 
told him of the boy I had seen at the 
Foundling Hospital, and enquired 
whether his department was actually 
prepared to take charge of all the 
children whose parents chose to de- 
posit them there or elsewhere. 

“Certainly,” he replied, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “we must take 
charge of them; on that point the law 
is explicit.” 

I ventured to suggest that this readi- 
ness on the part of the State to relieve 
parents of their duties might lead to 
gross abuses; that, in fact, parents 
well able to provide for their children 
might place them in the keeping of the 
State simply to save themselves trouble 
and expense. 


“Against that we take precautions, of 
course,” he answered. “Parents able 
te maintain their children are forced 
to maintain them, or to pay for their 
maintenance. Still, even if cases of 
the kind you suggest do occur from 
time to time, they are arguments for, 
not against, our system, surely. Sup- 
posing the father of that child you saw 
in Vienna had the means of providing 
for him, and left him at the Found- 
ling Hospital merely because he 
did not wish to do se; would it not 
prove that he was heartless and worth- 
less, and therefore quite unfit to bring 
him up properly? We here in Hun- 
gary consider our children as the most 
precious of our national assets, the one 
which, above all others, it behooves us 
to keep from harm. Every Hungarian 
child that is born is a potential addi- 
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tion to our national wealth and 
strength; to allow, therefore, a single 
child who would live if properly cared 
for to die because it is not, is to throw 
away what might be later a valuable 
possession. The first duty of the State, 
is, we hold, the preservation of the 
race; and to insure its preservation the 
chance must be secured to each of its 
members not only of living, but of de- 
veloping, so far as in him or her lies, 
into a useful citizen. A State which, 
by leaving its children in the hands of 
parents who neglect them, illtreat them. 
or half starve them, fails to secure to 
them this chance, is guilty not only of 
cruelty but of treachery. It is con- 
niving at the weakening of the nation, 
conniving at its moral, physical and in- 
tellectual debasement; for the children 
of to-day will be the nation in years 
to come, and will hold the fate of the 
country in their hands. Whatever we 
Hungarians may leave undone, this, at 
any rate, we are determined to do: 
we will take good care of our children 
let the cost be what it may. The Pro- 
tection system was established for the 
express purpose of enabling us to take 
good care of them, and an excellent 
system it is.” 


This official is an enthusiastic patriot 
as well as a devoted lover of children; 
that he should talk in this strain is, 
therefore, perhaps not remarkable. 
What is remarkable, however, is that 
practically the whole Magyar nation 
talks as he does. Hard-hearted busi- 
hess men, merchants, bankers and law- 
yers approve just as warmly as poets, 
philanthropists and doctors, I found, of 
this experiment which the State is try- 
ing for its children’s benefit. What 
is more remarkable still is that they, 
these business men, maintain that the 
experiment is economically sound, and 
will ultimately pay well even in the 
financial meaning of the term. Accord- 
ing to them, in fact, the State, in spend- 
ing its money on saving its babies’ 
lives, is not only acting humanely, but 
is making a sound investment, 
from -which Hupgary will derive a 
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great increase both in wealth and 
strength. Besides, as they are never 
weary of insisting, it is not so very 
much that it does spend; for, whatever 
be the defects of the new system, it 
has one great merit: under it official- 
dom, the most expensive of all “doms,” 
is reduced to a minimum. 

In 1871 the Hungarian Parliament 
passed a law by which each town or 
commune in the kingdom was rendered 
responsible for its own poor. Mu- 
nicipalities and Communal Councils 
were charged with the duty of provid- 
ing for the destitute; and that they 
might have the meauvs wherewith to 
provide, they were allowed to appro- 
priate for their poor funds the fines 
levied in the local courts. Probably 
the local authorities did not find these 
means sufficient to enable them to do 
their work well; possibly they resented 
being called upon to do it at all; be 
this as it may, they certainly did it 
badly. The result was disastrous, es- 
pecially for foundlings and all their 
youthful kindred, among whom the 
death-rate, which had always been 
high, became still higher. The Gov- 
ernment tried to arouse the local au- 
thorities to a sense of the duty they 
owed to the State in the matter; but 
the said authorities turned a deaf ear 
alike to admonitions and threats, hold- 
ing that their first duty was to the rate- 
payers. In 1876 a law was passed to 
facilitate the boarding out of children; 
and in 1886 another law dealing indi- 
rectly with the same subject. It was 
all in vain, however; the old state of 
things continued, and babies that 
might have lived and thriven were al- 
lowed to die. 

At length, as the number of deaths 
among children showed no signs of de- 
creasing, the nation became alarmed; 
and in 1895 the Government announced 
their intention of organizing a special 
department of the Home Office to 





watch over foundlings and see that lo- 
cal authorities did their duty to them. 
By 1898, however, they seem to have 
arrived at the conclusion that if the 
State wished its children to be properly 
provided for, it would have to provide 
for them itself. For, when the law 
which secures for the hospital fund 5 
per cent. of the yield of all direct 
taxes was before Parliament, the Home 
Minister proposed that the cost of the 
maintenance of all deserted children 
under seven should be made a charge 
on that fund. He proposed, in fact, 
that the cost of the maintenance of 
these children should be removed from 
the local rates to the national taxes; 
and that the children themselves should 
be taken out of the keeping of the local 
authorities and placed under the care 
of the State. He went further, for he 
insisted that an extended meaning 
should be given to the words “deserted 
children,” so as to include among them 
not only children whose parents act- 
ually have deserted them, but also chil- 
dren who have no parents, or whose 
parents neglect them, ill-treat them, or 
are unable or unwilling to support 
them, and who therefore have been 
pronounced deserted by the civil author- 
ities. Orphans who cannot be placed 
in orphanages; children temporarily un- 
der the care of the authorities owing to 
the illness of their parents, or to their 
parents being in hospital, in prison, or 
in a lunatic asylum; and all children 
whose parents, or grandparents, cannot 
support them without depriving them- 
selves of the necessaries of life, must 
rank with foundlings as deserted chil- 
dren, he declared. 

The minister’s proposals were greeted 
with enthusiasm and speedily became 
law. Already in 1898 the State as- 
sumed the guardianship of all its de- 
serted boys and girls under seven years 
old, and undertook to provide for them. 
Then a difficulty arose: the Home Min- 
ister soon found himself with so many 
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children that he did not know what to 
do. As something had to be done at 
once, he decided to farm them out with 
two philanthropic associations, the Chil- 
dren’s Refuge Society and the White 
Cross, the societies pledging themselves 
to take good care of them, the Govern- 
ment defraying the expense. Unfortu- 
nately, the White Cross, in its eager- 
ness to fulfil its mission, waxed quite 
reckless in its expenditure; and M. 
Koloman Szell, who was at the time 
Minister President as well as Home 
Minister, was not the man to tolerate 
havoc-playing with the nation’s money. 
He promptly made up his mind that 
for economy’s sake the State must it- 
self do what the societies were doing 
for it; and began devising ways and 
means. In February, 1901, he pro- 
pounded a scheme under which the 
State was not merely to see that its 
children were properly taken care of, 
but was itself actually to take care of 
them, to house, feed, clothe and tend 
them. [Tarliament passed with accla- 
nation his State Refuges Bill, and pro- 
vided him with the money to defray 
the initial expenses of the experiment 
he proposed trying. 

M. Szell then took a bold stép. No 
sooner had the State Refuges Bill re- 
ceived the Royal assent, than he an- 
nounced in Parliament that it was 
sheer folly to take care of children un- 
der seven, if when they were seven 
they were to be turned adrift; and 
that to hand them over to the local 
authorities at that age was to turn 
them adrift. So long as this was done, 
although the mortality among those un- 
der seven would decrease, among those 
over seven it would increase; and if 
children must die, better let them die 
as babies than later, he maintained. 
Besides, even if they lived, as the local 
authorities could not be trusted to 
bring them up properly, the chances 
were they would take to evil ways; and 
‘the State would have to spend money 
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on building reformatories for them 
which it might have spent more profita- 
bly on keeping them from needing 
reformation. From the national stand- 
point it was no good at all saving the 
babies, he argued, unless the babies 
could be made to grow up into useful 
citizens. He wound up by proposing 
that the State should take into its own 
keeping all deserted children under fif- 
teen, unless they were in orphanages or 
other institutions; and that it should 
continue to defray the cost of main- 
taining such of them as were under 
seven, while requiring the local au- 
thorities to defray the cost of main 
taining such as were over that age. 
His Bill for the protection of deserted 
children over seven was passed at 
once, and the Szell experiment was 
started. 

Under the Children’s Protection sys- 
tem, now that it is in full working or- 
der, the State is the guardian-in-chief 
of all the children in Hungary, rich 
and poor alike. The kingdom is di- 
vided into eighteen districts, and iu 
each district there is a State Children’s 
Refuge, i.e., a refuge to which every 
child in the district who has no home 
has a legal right to go. Then in every 
district there is also at least one Guar- 
dianship Tribunal, or Children’s Law 
Court, organized for the express pur- 
pose of safeguarding the interests of 
every child there by seeing that it is 
either under the care of a guardian 
who does his duty to it, or in the keep- 
ing of the State. This court must at 
once hold an enquiry if it receives no- 
tice from municipal or communal au- 
thorities, members of philanthropic so- 
cieties, or other responsible persons 
that any one, no matter whether prince 
or beggar, is ill-treating or neglecting 
his children or wards; is not providing 
them with proper food, lodging and 
education; is setting them a bad ex- 
ample, or in any way exposing them 
to demoralizing influences. Then, if 
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the charges against him are proved, 
the court may either warn him that 
unless he changes his ways speedily 
he will be deprived of his rights as a 
father—or guardian—or it may deprive 
him of them at once by declaring the 
children deserted. In this case it ap- 
points for them another guardian, who, 
unless the court sanctions some other 
arrangement, must hand them over 
to the representative of the State, i.e., 
the Refuge Director. The children 
may be lodged in the refuge tempora- 
rily while the enquiry is being held. 

If a parent is found in the act of ill- 
treating his offspring, it is taken from 
him at once and is sent by the authori- 
ties of the place where he lives to the 
nearest refuge. If the police pick up 
babies in the street they transport them 
to a refuge; just as they transport there 
the little waifs and strays they come 
across, the luckless mites who are left 
uncared for because their parents are 
ill, in prison, or perchance on jour- 
neys. All neglected, ill-treated or de- 
serted children, in fact, are packed off 
at once when found to a refuge; and 
an accouft of the circumstances in each 
individual case is sent to the Guardian- 
ship Tribunal, so that the wrongs done 
may be righted, and the wrongdoers 
be punished. 

The children who are sent to the 
State refuges because of the cruelty or 
negligence of their parents form but a 
small section, of course, of those who 
go there: the overwhelming majority 
are sent either because they have no 
parents or because their parents have 
nothing wherewith to feed them. Any 
man—or woman—who cannot support 
his children because he is unable to 
work, or can find no work to do, has 
the right to hand them over to the au- 
thorities of his town or commune to be 
sent to a refuge. And the authorities 
cannot refuse to take charge of them 
unless there is clear proof (the duty of 
producing it rests with them) that he 


has misrepresented his circumstances, 
and has in reality the means of provid- 
ing for them himself. In the case of 
illegitimate children, the State goes 
even further in its zeal to do its best 
for them than in the case of the legiti- 
mate; for not only does it take charge 
of them, but it also, for their sakes, 
takes charge of their mothers for a 
time. Local authorities are required. 
when the birth of an illegitimate child 
is registered, to make enquiries at once 
as to whether its mother has the means 
of providing for it; and if she has not. 
they must send her, together with her 
baby, to the nearest refuge. In the 
case of orphans, too, the State does not 
wait for them to be handed over to it, 
it seeks them out that it may take 
them into its keeping before evil can 
befall them. Whenever the death of a 
widower—or widow-—-is registered, the 
law requires local authorities to find out 
whether he has left children behind him 
unprovided for; and, if he has, to send 
them without delay to a refuge and in- 
form the Tribunal that they have done 
so. 

This willingness on the part of the 
State to take charge of all comers, pro- 
vided+only they be young, seems, of 
course, from the financial standpoint. 
reckless in the extreme. In reality. 
however, it is by no means so reckless 
as it seems; for although the State does 
actually provide for such of its chil 
dren as have no relatives, or only rela- 
tives who could not be trusted to bring 
them up properly, excepting in cases 
of necessity, it does not provide for 
them at its own expense. On the con 
trary, it takes very good care that the 
money it spends on them shall so far 
as possible be refunded to it. Respon- 
sible relatives, i.e, parents and grand- 
parents, must either maintain those de 
pendent on them or defray the cost of 
their maintenance, if they can do sv 
without depriving themselves of the 
necessaries of life. On this point Hun- 
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garian law is clear. And if, being able 
to maintain them, they refuse to do so, 
or seek to evade doing so, they commit 
a crime for which they may be severely 
punished. ‘The only case in which a 
child is actually supported at the cost 
of the community is when both the 
child itself and its responsible relatives 
are destitute. 

The very day a foundling is placed 
in a refuge, the authorities begin a 
regular bunt for its mother, and also 
for its father, no matter whether it is 
legitimate or not; and if they tind 
them, a careful examination is made 
into their circumstances with a view 
to forcing them to defray the cost of 
its maintenance. The same steps are 
taken in the case of every deserted 
child. When a father hands over his 
own child to the State, or allows its 
mother to hand it over, account is 
taken not only of his means at the 
time, but of his ability to add to them. 
So long as his child is in a refuge, he 
himself is under the surveillance of his 
local authorities, who are bound to re- 
port to the refuge director any change 
in his circumstances—if being out of 
work he finds work, or if his wages 
are raised—so that he may be forced 
to contribute to its support according 
to his increased When the 
State relieves worthless parents of the 
care of their children against their will, 
them of the ex- 
entails. On the con- 
them 


means. 


it does not relieve 
pense the 
trary, its officials say to 
tically: “We cannot trust you to bring 
up your children properly, will 
therefore bring them up for you; but, 
as this is work you yourself ought to 
do, you shall pay the cost—we will do 
the spending, in fact, but you must 
provide the funds.” So far as money 
is concerned, therefore, a man is un- 
part with 
destitute, he 


care 
prac- 


we 


der no temptation to his 
child; for 
loses rather than gains by so doing. 


For he must defray the full cost of 


unless he is 
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its maintenance if he can; and if he 
cannot, he must contribute towards the 
cost of its maintenance every penny 
he has after providing himself with 
bare necessaries. And that cost is, of 
course, higher if the child is in the 
keeping of the State than if in his 
own keeping: for the State provides for 
its children liberally, needy 
parents can put them = on _ short 
commons. 

Besides, and this is an important 
point, children who are in the 
keeping of the State remain there until 
it can be proved that to restore them 
to their families would be an ad- 
vantage both to the community and 
themselves. A parent cannot deposit 
his son in a refuge one day and return 
for him a few days later; for. by de- 
positing him there, he has forfeited his 
rights as a father. And until he has 
recovered these rights—and the only 
way he can recover them is by con- 
vineing the Guardianship Tribunal that 
le has the means, ability and = will 
to do his duty as a father—he has no 
claim on the boy whatever, and cannot 
interfere with him in any way, al- 
though he must support him if he can. 
Even from selfish therefore, 
a parent thinks twice before giving up 
his children; for, although they are a 
burden to him in their early days, they 
may be a valuable help when his own 
strength fails. 

The administration of the Children’s 


whereas 


once 


motives, 


Protection Laws is vested ip the refuge 
authorities, under the 
Home Office department, each refuge 
being the headquarters of the adminis- 
tration the district in which it 
refuge director, 


control of a 


for 

stands. ‘The 
ulways a doctor, is personally responsi- 
ble to the Home Minister for the well- 
being of the children in his own dis- 
trict; while the manager is responsible 
for the financial and household affairs 
They, like the inspectrice. 


who is 


of the refuge. 


assistant doctors and other officials. 
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are under the surveillance of the In- 
spector General, M. de Ruffy, who, as 
the representative of the Home Office, 
practically directs and controls the 
whole working of the system. He goes 
about from refuge to refuge revising 
the accounts of the officials, and bring- 
ing his influence to bear not only on 
them, but on all whom he meets, es- 
pecially local authorities, to stir them 
up to interest themselves in the State's 
new venture. 

Although all the State’s children go 
to a refuge, most of them—some 95 
per cent..go there only as sojourners; 
the law, indeed, expressly ordains that 
no child who is even fairly strong in 
body and mind shall remain there. 
For a refuge is not a home, but a re- 
ceiving house, or place to which chil- 
dren are sent to be sorted, sifted and 
kept under observation until the di- 
rector decides what can best be done 
with them. Attached to every refuge 
there is, however, a sanatorium, where 
those requiring special care may re- 
main for years if necessary; and there 
are also isolation wards for those suf- 
fering from infectious diseases. Be- 
sides, the director is in close relations 
with all the children’s institutions in 
the kingdom, state and private alike; 
with the homes for incurables, for 
cripples, for the feeble-minded or idiots. 
and can draft into them many of his 
sorely tried little charges; just as he 
ean draft off into discipline schools 
such of them as are unruly, and 
into reformatories such as are de- 
moralized. 

Then, as soon as the great hospital 
which is now being built in Budapest 
is finished, he will be able to send there 
the children who need the advice of 
the specialist, or the skill of the ex- 
pert surgeon. For this hospital is to 
serve as central hospital for the 
eighteen refuges: all the little inmates 
who are deformed, paralyzed, or in any 
way afflicted, will be sent there that 








they may if possible be delivered from 
their infirmities. 

Happily however, it is only a smail 
percentage even among deserted chil- 
dren who are afflicted: the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who go to the 
refuges have their fair share of wits 
und physical strength. The all im- 
portant point, therefore, with regard 
to the new system, is how it provides 
for these, the State’s normal children. 
This is the test by which it must stand 
or fall. 

M. Szell holds strongly that to bring 
up children in institutions is bad both 
for the children and the community. 
It is bad for the children, because the 
life they lead there is unnatural, and 
they are therefore unhappy. As they 
have no one to care for them, or to 
make much of them, the best in them. 
instead of being fostered, is stifled, and 
they are turned into little machines. 
Then it is bad for the community. be- 
cause what is needed is sturdy, self- 
reliant boys and girls, not machines; 
und also because institutions entail 
great expense. From the first, there- 
fore, he was determined that whatever 
else were done with the State’s pro- 
tégés, they—such of them at any rate 
as are fairly strong—should not be shut 
up in institutions. They must live as 
other children of their class. in cot- 
tages, not in huge mansions, he said, 
and be brought up as other children, 
going share and share alike with them 
in life’s buffetings as in its pleasures. 
They must be boarded-out, in fact, for 
in no other way could this going share 
and share alike be secured for them. 
M. Szell was alive to the fact, how- 
ever, that boarding-out is fraught with 
dangers if done. as it sometimes is, in 
x happy-go-lucky fashion. To guard 
against all risk, therefore, he devised 
a boarding-out method of his own, one 
which is the most interesting and sug- 
gestive feature of his whole system. 
Every director has in his own dis- 
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trict a number of villages to which he 
stands in a semewhat peculiar rela- 
tionship. In all that concerns sanita- 
tion they are under his close surveil- 
lance; he keeps watch, too, over their 
schools, and he brings pressure to bear 
sometimes on their local authorities. 
And even the authorities must 
heed to his warnings and act on his 
advice, would strike 
their village from off his list, and it 
would cease to be one of his children’s 
colonies. Then, if this were to happen, 
the whole community would rise up 
against them; for it is a great honor 
for a village to be a children’s colony, 
an honor, too, that brings money; for 
it is only in villages that are colonies 
that the State allows its children to be 
boarded out. 

For a village to be selected as a 
colony it must have a good climate, 
“us good at any rate as can be had in 
the district; and it must have open 
spuces for playgrounds around it. 
There must be a primary school there, 
of course; and if there is also a kin- 
dergarten, so much the better. Then 
it must be a well-to-do village: there 
must be nothing of the poverty-stricken 
about it, no grim wolves prowling 
around. On the contrafy, it must 
be a place where those who work 
hard can live in comfort, and where 
most people do work hard. It is es- 
sential that there should be a good 
resident doctor, one willing to become 
the paid servant of the State, and, act- 
ing as the refuge director's deputy, 
watch over its children for it. It is 
essential, too—a sine qud non indeed— 
that there should be there at least 
thirty women well fitted to act as fos- 
ter mothers. 

No woman may become foster 
mother to a State child unless she is 
strong, healthy, good tempered, and 
without “nerves.” Both she and her 
husband, if she has one, must be sober. 
hard-working, and in all ways respect:- 
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ble. 
owl—hot one 
to the peasant or artisan class, not that 
of the unskilled laborer. They must 
prove that they are earning enough 
to live on, apart from what they would 
receive with the child; and, although 


They must live in a home of their 


room—and must belong 


the possession of a cow is not insisted 
on, it is a great recommendation. If 
it is a baby that is given to her, the 
womau must nurse it herself; and 
whatever be its age, she must promise 
to treat it as if it were her own. If 
not do her best for it she 
is punished; while if she does, and the 
child thrives, at the end of three years 
the director gives her a certificate and 
the Home Minister sends her a present. 
She is in close touch with the doctor. 
who is for her and 
her charge; and is under the surveil 
lance of the director and his inspectrice, 
who pay her surprise visits from time 
to time; while both she and the doctor 
are under the surveillance of a com 
mittee, consisting of the chief official 
personages in the neighborhood and an 
equal number of ladies and gentlemen 
chosen by the local authorities. The 
members of this committee must not 
interfere either with the doctor or the 
mothers, however, but. must content 
themselves with reporting to the di- 
rector when they notice things going 
wrong. There is a similar committee 
attached to the refuge itself, the mem- 
bers of which report to the Home Min- 
ister. 

The number of State children sent 
to any one village is strictly limited, 
and varies according to the number of 
other children there, for great im- 
portance is attached to there never be- 
ing more of them in one village than 
ean be absorbed by the rest of the 
population. Otherwise they might 
form a class apart, it is feared, and 
that would be disastrous. As soon as 
one village is well supplied with chil- 
dren, the director organizes a colony 
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in another village; and this entails no 
expense at all, it must be noted, al- 
though it does entail a considerable 
amount of trouble. 

The largest of the refuges is that at 
Budapest; but as this was laboring un- 
der difficulties when | was in Hungary, 
owing to its new buildings not being 
tinished, | went down to Szeged to see 
how the system was working. ‘T’he 
Szeged Refuge, which stands in the 
prettiest of the town’s suburbs, con- 
sists of a central building and two 
pavilions, one of which is the sanato- 
rium. In the central building the base- 
ment serves as kitchens, store rooms 
und laundry; the ground floor as of- 
fices, consulting rooms, etec., for the 
director and his assistants; while on 
the first floor the children and their 
nurses are housed in bright, prettily- 
furnished rooms. Near the director's 
office are the reception rooms. Every 
child brought there is taken in hand 
ut onee, first by the doctor and then 
by the nurse who washes, clothes and 
feeds it. There is no waiting about 
while questions are being asked, no 
time lost considering whether it shall, 
or shall not, be admitted. Within half 
an hour of its arrival, it is, as a rule, 
comfortably in bed. Meanwhile, who- 
ever has brought it, unless provided 
with a destitution certificate. is called 
upon by the director to give full in- 
formation with regard to its responsi- 
ble relatives. If it is a baby, and the 
bringer is its own mother, she may 
be detained to act as nurse. The di- 
rector may either keep her in the 
refuge, or board out her and her baby 
in a celony; or even board out her child 
and keep her in the refuge, for two 
months, to nurse another child. 

One morning I found quite a little 
crowd of women in the Szeged Refuge 
waiting room. Some were there. by 
the director's request to receive chil- 
dren; others, on the chance of his hav- 
ing children to give to them: while one 














woman had come to try to persuade 
him to put her on his foster-mother's 
list. Her, however, he soon dismissed, 
as he had already two hundred mothers 
waiting for foster children, he said. 
They who remained were all kindly. 
motherly-looking women, and _ they 
were all dressed not only neatly but 
warmly and well. They were the 
wives of better class peasants, the di- 
rector told me, and he seemed to know 
them al! personally. 

They watched the door with mani- 
fest anxiety; and there was quite a 
little flutter among them when voices 
were heard in the corridor, and the 
first of the children was brought in. 
It was a poor, weakly, little creature. 
that looked as if it had the cares of 
the world on its shoulders. None the 
less there was not a woman in the 
room but was eager to have it: for. 
us one of them said, “A bit of trouble 
with a baby does not matter, for it 
is always like one’s own.” It was 
given, however, to a woman for whom 
the director had sent, as she had spe 
cial skill in rearing the delicate; and 
she bore it off iu triumph. Tears came 
into one woman's eyes when she heard 
there were no more babies that morn- 
ing: and she would fain have gone off 
without a child at all, if the director 
had let her. But he allows no picking 
or choosing; each mother must take 
what he gives her, or be struck off his 
list. To her he gave a sturdy little 
fellow of two; and, although she would 
rather, as she confessed, have had a girl. 
within a very few minutes she bad 
him on her knee, and was fondling 
him as tenderly as if she were his 
mother. Then two little things came 
toddling in together; for, as they were 
brother and sister, they must be 
hoarded out with the same mother. 
The competition for them was almost 
aus eager as for the baby; and the 
woman to whom they were allotted 
beamed with delight as she led them off. 
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There was one boy, however, for whom 
there was no competition at all; evi- 
dently, from the glances the women 
exchanged, none of them wished to 
have him at any price. He was about 
ten, one of the vagrant tribe; and to 
judge by the way he was crying, he 
did not relish the prospect of being 
forced to go to school every day and 
learn the meaning of law and order. 
His spirits revived, however, when the 
mother to whom he was assigned 
showed him some rosy apples she had; 
and by the time they trudged off to- 
gether, he and she were already the 
best of friends. 

Another day I paid a visit to San- 
dorfalva, the largest of Szeged’s thirty- 
one children’s colonies, that I might 
see how the State’s protégés fare when 
boarded out, and the sort of homes 
in which they live. In England San- 
dorfalva would rank as a country town, 
for it has some 4,000 inhabitants; in 
Hungary, however, it is counted a vil- 
lage, as the chief calling followed there 
is corn growing. It has only two 
streets, and they straggle about in the 
most unconventional fashion around a 
great village green on which fruit trees 
grow. 

The cottages—houses are few and 
far between—are of stone and well 
built, with gardens around them. 
Many of them are quite charming in- 
side and out, while they all seem neat 
and clean. Woe betide the Sandorfal- 
vian, indeed, who is a slattern—who for- 
gets to polish her windows and wash 
her blinds. Her neighbors soon make 
life a burden to her, just as they would 
make life a burden to any woman who 
let her children run about dirty, thus 
exposing the State’s wards to the risk 
of contamination. 

Most of the foster-mothers were 
married to peasants, I found; still, the 
husband of one was a blacksmith; of 
another, a carpenter; of another, again, 
a master chimney-sweep. They nearly 
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all owned the cottages in which they 
lived, and several of them had deposits 
in the bank, 1 was informed. Money 
seemed so plentiful with some of them, 
indeed, that I was puzzled as to why 
they should care to be troubled with 
other people’s children, and I told them 
One woman replied with a laugh 
that that was just what her own peo- 
ple were always saying. “But the 
place seems so dull,” she added, “if 
there are no little trots about.” A hus- 
band had a very significant tale to tell. 
His wife had broken down completely 
when their only child had married and 
left them; and had the director not 
sent two little boys to cheer her up, 
he did not know what would have be- 
come of her. The boys had evidently 
served their purpose; for the woman 
seemed quite happy, and her face 
glowed with pride as she presented 
them to me, and told me she was try- 
ing to persuade her husband to adopt 
them. 

These villagers often do adopt their 
foster children, it seems. According 
to the director, indeed, a woman who 
keeps a child two years is rarely wil- 
ling to part with it; and rather than 
do so, she will keep it at her own cost, 
if she possibly can. One of the moth- 
ers turned quite white when he told 
her he had come to fetch a little girl 
whom she had brought up from baby- 
hood; and when we tried to tempt 
some boys to leave their foster parents 
and come away with us, they straight- 
way made a scene. So far as an out- 
sider could judge, all the mothers treat 
their charges as if they were their own 
children; while most of them regard 
them as their own, and are as keenly 
interested in them as if they were their 
own. On one point foster-fathers and 
mothers alike seemed to have made 
up their mind: they all wished their 
charges to settle in the village, under 
their own eyes—there must be no 
transplanting of them later into towns. 


so. 
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And the doctor agreed with them 
cordially. 

There are 130 children boarded out 
at Sandorfalva; yet so completely are 
they assimilated to the other children 
that no one would ever suspect there 
were auy there at all. Even in the 
schools the teachers did not seem to 
know which were the State’s children 
and which were not. It was impossi- 
ble, indeed, that they should know; 
for the former are dressed the same as 
the latter, they look the same, and 
practically they are the same in all 
respects. And as it is in Sandorfalva, 
so it is in all the children’s colonies— 
so the Inspector-General assured me. 
Even the little Ishmaels who arrive 
there soon have their corners knocked 
off, and feel themselves so completely 
at home that they adopt the relations 
of those with whom they live, and talk 
of their uncles, aunts and cousins. 
They become members of the family, 
in fact, and members of the community 
to which the family belongs. Thus 
they must—they have no choice in the 
matter—go share and share alike with 
their fellows, luckily both for them 
and the community, for therein lies 
their best chance of developing into 
useful citizens. 

As the protection system did not 
come into force until 1903, it is too 
early days of course to weigh it in 
the balance. All that can be said of 
it with any certainty is that so far 
there is nothing in the results it has 
yielded to justify the apprehensions 
with which it was at first regarded. 
Even the ne’er-do-well class show none 
of that eagerness it was feared they 
might show to hand over their chil- 
dren to the State. At the present time 
the State’s wards number only 28,000, 
and Hungary. exclusive of Croatia and 
Slavonia, where the new system has 
not yet been introduced, has a popula- 
tion of more than 17.000.000. Then, 
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being born under the new system, as 
it was almost taken for granted there 
would be, there are fewer by 7 per 
cent. compared with the legitimate 
than under the old system, if we may 
judge by the refuge statistics. That 
many babies are now alive who would 
be dead had the new system not come 
into force we have proof in the fact 
that, whereas in 1900, 22.2 per cent. 
of the children born living died before 
they were one year old, by 1904 the 
percentage had sunk to 19.67, and is 
now lower. What is more significant, 
and more conclusive, is that while the 
death-rate among infants under one 
year of all classes was in 1904, 19.67 
per cent., among those under the care 
of the State it was in 1905 only 15.39. 
Among the children of all ages under 
the care of the State, the mortality 
was in 1904 only 7.87 and in 1905, 9.30 
per cent., although these children be- 
long for the most part to the lowest 
class, and therefore the most unfit. 
This fact in itself is enough to give 
pause to those inclined to sing a Teke! 
over the Szell experiment. 

Whatever one may think of the 
policy of the Magyar State in taking 
charge of its children at all, that, hav- 
ing taken charge of them, it deals with 
them wisely, economically, and 
humanely, is beyond dispute. Not only 
have many babies’ lives been saved 
since the new system eame into force. 
but the lives of many boys and girls 
that were a heavy burden to them 
have been rendered well worth living. 
Centralization has its defects, still. 
where children are concerned, es- 
pecially pain-stricken children; but its 
defects are of little account compared 
with its merits, if only that it enables 
the best that can be done to be done. 
for each one of them. Let local 
authorities take as much trouble as 
they will. and spend as much money. 
they can never deal satisfactorily with 
affiieted or abnormal children; for. as 
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the number with which they have to 
deal is small, they must club together 
unsuitable cases, epileptics with idiots, 
the unruly with the demoralized, to 
the detriment of their charges and the 
great expense of the community. With 
the refuge directors, however, it is dif- 
ferent; as they have hundreds of these 
children to provide for, they can classify 
them and secure for them individually 
the precise treatment they each re- 
yuire. The result is, many a poor little 
sufferer is restored to health and 
strength and many a boy who would 
otherwise have gone through life a 
worry and expense to his fellows, is 
put in the way of earning an honest 
livelihood. 

As for the fashion in which the 
State’s normal children are now dealt 
with in Hungary, it is certainly ad- 
mirable. Of all the methods of pro- 
viding for waifs, strays, and their little 
kith and kin, this boarding-out on the 
Szell system is by far the best, so far 
as I can judge, and | have watched 
the working of it carefully. Children 
are as safe from neglect and ill-treat- 
ment in colonies as in the most costly 
and best regulated of institutions; 
and yet they lead there lives of 
the sort children ought to lead, free, 
natural lives, full of work, play and 
bustle, each with his own little nest 
by a fireside and with some one at hand 
to mother him. Thus they “take root” 
in the villages where they spend their 
early days, and the chances are will 
live and die there instead of drifting 
into towns. 

Then the Szell system of providing 
for children is as cheap as it is good, 
for under it not only is the cost of 
administration reduced to a minimum, 
but also the cost of building. One 
refuge is all that is required for each 
district, even though the district be as 
large as London; and in Hungary the 
average cost of building a refuge is 
£8.333. In 1905 the full expenditure 
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ou the State's children, although the 
number of them ranged from 20,960 to 
25,900, was only £143,089. Of this 
sum £127,140 was spent on the clil- 
dren themselves, while the directors, 
officials, and servants received in sul 
aries, rations, etc., £15,049. The fuil 
cost per child was only £6 9s. for the 
year. The State, it must be remem 
bered, maintains at its own cost onl) 
the children who are under seven, 
those between seven and fifteen beiug 
maintained at the cost of the towus 
or communes to which they belong. 
Now those littke Magyars who are 
costing their fellows only £6 9s. a year 
each, are just as well fed, clothed, 
housed and taught as English Poor 
Law children who are costing £20, 2:0), 
£40 and some of them even £50 a your 
each, and they are just as carefull) 
kept out of harm's way, just as skil 
fully tended when ill. If they are uot 
treated more kindly than our children, 
they are at any rate treated in a more 
natural, motherly fashion, a fashiou 
that makes them happier, and fits them 
better to live on equal terms with their 
fellows and fight their own battles. 
Thus were this refuge and colony sy-- 
tem established here, the State’s chil- 
dren would certainly fare better than 
now; while, as for the ratepayers, the 
heavy burden they bear would be 
lightened. How much the 239,903 chil 
dren who are supported by the com 
munity in England and Wales really 
cost has never yet been discovered; all 
that is known with any certainty on 
the subject is that they, together with 
their “belongings,” cost some £14.11)).- 
000 a year. Supposing the 60,000 chil 
dren who are living in workhouses, 
schools, homes and other institutions, 
could be dealt with on the Szell sys- 
tem, a considerable saving would cvr- 
tainly be effected. For, although the 
cost per head under this system would 
be higher in England than in Hungary, 
it would not amount to one-half of 
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what it is under the present system. 
Then, too, a solution would be found 
for the little in-and-outer problem. 
These children, the most luckless of 
all children, as things are, could be 
kept in the refuges. 

It may be argued that the Szell sys- 
tem is out of the question in England 
owing to the difficulty there would be 
in finding suitable foster-mothers for 
the State’s charges. So long as a fos- 
ter-mother is paid only 4s. 6d. a week, 
or at most, 5s., for taking care of a 
child, and is required for that not only 
to board and lodge the child, but to 
provide it with clothes and shoes, this 
difficulty will exist of course; but let 
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“How soon can you be in Shanghai?’ 
“In thirty-five days, if I leave here 
to-morrow.” 

“And at Chefoo?” 

“In another two days—with luck.” 

The tall keen-faced underwriter bent 
again to study a chart of the China 
Seas. He was one of the chiefs at 
Lloyd's. The quiet little library in 
the upper rooms of the Royal Exchange 
was tenanted by the two men alone. 
The roar of the City traffic scarcely 
penetrated through the double win- 
dows from Cornhill. 

“The business is very simple to set 
forth, Captain Drummond,” said the 
underwriter slowly. “There is 
steamer called the Venturer which is 
bound to Port Arthur. She is laden 
With a most valuable cargo, insured 
here for a very large sum indeed. It 
consists mainly of food and medical 
stores; it is contraband of war. The 
Japanese will do their utmost to cap- 
ture her if they hear of it.” 

“You may be certain they will know 
ot her, sir,” said the sailor quietly. 
“Their system of secret intelligence is 
perfect. Their spies are everywhere.” 
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the terms be raised even by 1s. 6d. 
a week, and it would speedily vanish. 
Were refuges established in such 
places as Lewes, Keswick, Aylesbury, 
Chichester and Whitby, each one of 
them would have within easy reach a 
dozen villages where children’s col- 
onies could be organized. If the Local 
Government Board would reiax their 
boarding-out rules and Guardians could 
be induced to combine so that one 
refuge might serve for a whole county, 
or even in some cases for two or three 
counties, the experiment might be 
given a trial in a very short space of 


time. 
Edith Nellers. 





This was a fact that the world was 
beginning to realize with some dis- 
luay, especially at Lloyd's. 

“Will the Venturer put into Chefoo 
before making her dash to run the 
blockade?” Drummond queried. 

“To whom is she consigned there*” 

“Lewison’s,” was the prompt re- 
joinder. 

“Ah!’ The hearer whistled low, and 
the underwriter laughed shortly. Cer- 
tain previous dealings with that firm 
had left a notoriously unpleasant recol- 
lection in some London offices. 

“Well, sir,” said the captain bluntly. 
“what is it exactly that you wish me 
to do.” 

“Get her into Port Arthur—if it’s 
possible.” 

“And if not?’ 

“Have her detained in harbor-- 
safe.” 

The man who was receiving his in- 
structions gave a little shrug to his 
broad shoulders. “Do you know any- 
thing about her skipper?” he de- 
manded. 

“Next to nothing,” was the ready 
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reply. “We have made inquiries cau- 
tiously, without He seems 
rather an unknown quantity.” 

“His name?” 

“Fairton.” 

“Now look here, Captain Drummond.” 
suid the underwriter earnestly, his eyes 
resting observantly on his listener's 
face, “it is precisely because we know 
so little that we are sending you out 
there. Enlist any one’s help you 
can to save that cargo from capture. 
That is your mission; do you under- 
stand?” 

“I do,” answered the sailor simply. 
“IL will start at once.” 

“Good!” The underwriter 
hands. “I wish you all suecess,” he 


said. 


result. 


shook 


The girl walked slowly along the un- 


even roadway. Persistently in her ears 
was ringing the stately sentence of the 
olden story. “For whither thou goest, 
I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” Could it be 
that the words still echoed a message 
unto the generations of to-day? 

Ah, if she did but know—— 

From the seawall, thronged with Chi- 
nese boatmen loafing round their sam- 
pans, the dull waters of the Yellow Sea 
stretched with long low swell beyond 
the Chefoo headland. The masts of the 
shipping in the roadstead were sil- 
houetted against a cheerless winter 
sky. Beatrice Dennis stopped to watch 
them. One steamer in particular was 
tiring up. 

From away to the north’ard fancy 
seemed to waft to her the dull reverber- 
ation of hurtling shells bursting on de- 
fensive hillerests. Ever the investing 
Japanese lines were closing around the 
doomed Russian - fortress. The girl 
shivered. Her imagination pictured the 
guns of Port Arthur booming in a last 
loud cry to the world for help. 

Beatrice regarded the distant promon- 
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tory with doubtful eyes. Her dainty 
brows contracted. She was puzzled at 
the unwonted cordiality of her uncle, 
old Joseph Lewison, to the captain of 
the English steamer which had recently 
arrived from the south. Some queer 
underhand business was going on which 
she had not yet succeeded in fathom- 
ing. Her surmises were sinister. 

Most of the European crew had de- 
serted minus their wages. She had a 
shrewd suspicion that her uncle could 
explain this. His ideas of law and 
order were in strict accord with noth- 
ing but filling his own pockets; but that 
made it the more unaccountable if he 
had really bribed the crew to bolt—un- 
known to the skipper. And then why 
had he taken so much _ trouble—ap- 
parently—to secure a fresh crew of 
Chinamen to replace the fugitives? 
These, too, had come forward with un- 
wouted willingness. The more the 
girl pondered the more black her mis- 
givings became. 

For two days she had watched the 
English captain. He was a clean-cut, 
sturdy-limbed man, quiet and deter- 
mined, with the clear fresh eyes of 
the sailor; he had been strangely cour- 
teous to her on the rare occasions on 
which they had come across each other 
in Lewison’s grimy house. The men 
she usually saw there were a very dif- 
ferent breed. She was not accustomed 
to courtesy. 

“Thy people shall be my people.” 
And this captain was of her own folk, 
the English, simple-minded, straight- 
forward. She loathed the fat oily 
smile which she had noticed on old 
Lewison’'s lips once or twice when she 
had been watching the two men, her- 
self unheeded. Lewison’s descent was 
mixed. 

This girl was full of quick impulses. 
She hesitated; womanlike, she glanced 
down suddenly at her dress. It was 
three years since any one had cared to 
notice her frock, since her uncle had 
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married his son to the podgy daughter 
of the German storekeeper in Shanghai 
who waddled. Even now, after this in- 
terval, her young face grew hard and 
cold as stone as she remembered. It 
was a delicate face under a mass of 
soft fair. Surely something about 
this tall lithe maiden might become 
very bewitching to a man, if she willed. 

The little head rose very erect. Her 
resolution was formed. She could act 
on her impulses fearlessly, did she so 
choose. 

Dusk was falling when the derricks 
rattled inboard for the last time. The 
donkey engine clanked noisily, and the 
hose-pipes swept the coal-dust before 
streams of water from the deck. Ber- 
nard Fairton sat alone in the little 
chart-room under the bridge. Outside 
was all gray and dreary, with that un- 
natural dreariness which probably por- 
tended suow. Inside, a low fire smoul- 
dered dully in the iron stove, for the 
night gave promise of being bitterly 
ecld. The master of the Venturer 
leant over the shabby table oil-cloth, 
intent on the “Sailing Directions for 
the North China Seas.” A flickering 
lamp swung overhead; a pile of charts 
and papers were scattered in disorder 
on a locker. 

The door widened stealthily. Firton 
did not move except to slip his hand 
into a side pocket. His grasp tight- 
ened over the revolver there. Then a 
flash of immense surprise crossed his 
face as the new-comer entered with 
cautious speed. 

“Miss Dennis,” he muttered, amazed 
“You—here!” 

She nodded breathlessly. Something 
in his tone brought a defiant color to 
her cheeks. 

“What have for?” he 


you come 


asked, searching her face with steadi- 
ness. 

“To warn you to sail at once, before 
it is too late.” 

“Why?” 
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Instead of answering his «question 
she put another. 

“You have not shipped all your new 
crew yet, have you?” 

“Only a few of them. The remainder 
should be on board to-morrow.” 

“Don't wait for them.” 

“IT cannot put to sea as I am,” Fair- 
ton deliberated. His attitude was 
uncomprehending. 

“When are you due at Port Arthur?” 
queried the gir] with great directness. 

“In two days; that is the worst of it.” 
Fairton admitted ruefully. “The Rus- 
sian torpedo-boats are to make a raid 
as soon as I am off the port to cover 
my dash for the entrance. Every 
hour’s delay makes success more doubt- 
ful.” 

“It is absolutely necessary that you 
get to sea at once,” she repeated. Her 
confidence was emphatic. 

“Lewison was to provide a pilot a- 
well,” remonstrated the captain du- 
biously. 

“Instead of which he has bribed your 
old crew to desert.” 

“So!” said her hearer slowly. 

“And is waiting to betray you to tl: 


Japanese,” finished Beatrice Dennis 
with terseness. 

“Why have you troubled to warn 
me?” asked Fairton suddenly. He was 


thinking hard. 

“Because you are English as my dead 
father was, and—I hate Lewison,” she 
muttered. Something in her manner 
told Fairton that the girl spoke with 
soberest truth. 

“Oh, he is vile and treacherous!” sh+ 
cried with sudden heat. Her large 
eyes blazed with passion, her smal! 
oval face was pale. “He got my father 
into his power, he killed his own sister. 
my mother, by his cruelty and neglect. 
Then I had no home, no kin of my own 
in all the world. So he took me anid 
made me his house drudge, and I am of 
use to him as a slave would be. Often 
his charity almost chokes me. Anil 
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then you came—you were different—of 
my own people—courteous even to such 
as me.” 

“But he is the agent of my owners; 
we are consigned to his firm,” expostu- 
lated the vessel’s captain. His gaze 
never left her face. 

“What does that matter to Lewison 
& Co.?” cried the girl with scorn. “He 
will take your money with one hand 
and sel] you for more money with the 
other. I tell you’—she stamped her 
small foot with passionate assurance— 
“if you delay any longer you will never 
reach Port Arthur.” 

The lamp was flaring greasily; the 
little chart-room smelt of stale smoke 
and evil oil. The speaker looked 
singularly soft and girlish in her worn 
dark dress outlined against the dingy 
eabin fittings. The lamplight tinged 
the fairness of her hair. 

“If you trust me’—she fronted him 
very resolute—“if you trust me, you 
will be guided by what I say, and go,” 
she declared. 

Fairton reached for his cap. “Well, 
we will see if we cannot outwit Mr. 
Lewison this time,’ he decided with 
grimness. “I'll just speak to my engi- 
neer.” 

Now it was precisely at this moment 
on shore that Captain Drummond, in 
his capacity as _ representative of 
Lloyd’s, walked into the office of 
Messrs. Lewison’s. His state of body 
Was intensely cold, his state of temper 
aggrievedly hot. A coasting steamer 
to Chefoo had seen fit to jar her pro- 
peller clean off at the stern tube, and 
consequently had ceased to exist as a 
navigable craft for the space of thirty- 
six hours till taken in tow. Hence 
mucb delay. As he hammered imperi- 
ously on the office counter his ears were 
assailed with a burst of language, 
which, however regrettable, made it 
convincingly clear that the head of the 
firm was seriously perturbed. 

“Sakes alive!” said the burly Eng- 
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lishman, as Lewison stormed from an 
inner room and the expletives floated 
around him, “what the deuce is up?” 

The agitated ship agent cannoned 
into his caller, and recoiled, puffing 
savage maledictions. His florid fea- 
tures glared interrogation. 

“Just you take a turn outside an’ let 
the blizzard blow through that head of 
yours, and you'll feel calmer,” sug- 
gested Drummond stolidly. 

The one advised danced with dis- 
pleasure, and demanded his adviser’s 
errand with ferocity. Drummond ex- 
plained. Cunning began to replace the 
rage on Lewison’s face. 

“So you've come to assist the mas- 


ter of the Venturer from bein’ cap- 
tured?’ he snarled. 
“Yes.” 


“Then you'd best go an’ prevent him 
from sailing to-night, and bring back 
my niece, whom he has abducted, at 
the same time.” 

The speaker seethed with suppressed 
fury. Drummond grunted polite con- 
cern. 

“The very apple of my eye she is,” 
the uncle declared unctuously. 

The agent of Liloyd’s underwriters 
considered that he had not journeyed 
from London to aid in the recovery of 
eloping maidens. But the departure 
of the steamer was another matter. 

“An’ me spendin’ days in huntin’ up 
a new crew for him,” pursued the ex- 
asperated Lewison—“helpin’ him al! I 
can.” 

Something in the last speech had a 
ring not entirely genuine. His hearer 
stared meditatively at the speaker's 
greenish blinking eyes and unshaven 
jaw. What was the fellow concealing? 

At this stage Drummond proposed a 
drink. In fact both men condescended 
to several drinks, over which the in- 
terview became more amicable, though 
urgent. Lewison opined that “an ob- 
stinater chit than that girl didn’t 
breathe,” and the sailor suggested that 
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the 
More 


it Was imperative to interview 
Venturer’s master without delay. 
and more impressed with the urgency 
of the case, Drummond finally took the 
ship agent by the arm, and dragged 
him—still denunciatory—to the quay. 
Hlere they chartered a sampaun. 

Lewison, though protesting, began to 
think that the very decoy he most 
needed had been provided providen- 
tially. The steamer must be delayed 
till the morrow; all else was nought 
to him. Otherwise his carefully ma- 
turing plans would miscarry in con- 
fusion, and much good money be un- 
earned thereby. 

The shore shadows were lengthening 
in the gloom. The rumble of the re- 
volving capstan jarred the stillness of 
the bay. The metallic clank of the 
cable chain hauling through the muddy 
hawse-hole announced that the anchor 
was being raised. Deep exhortation on 
the fo’c’sle betokened haste. The saim- 
pan surged alongside the Venturer. 
Whereupon a_ frowsy-headed man 
emerged from the lee door of the gal- 
ley and pushed her off with a pole. 
Lewison bellowed awesomely. 

“The cap’n’s busy. An’ if yer gets 
any redder in the face yer’ll bust,” said 
the offender genially. “An spatter our 
paintwork ’‘orrid.” 

Drummond grasped at the rope lad- 
der handing over the steamer's side. 
At that moment Fairton appeared at 
the top. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
with brusqueness. 

“To speak with you, captain, please,” 
Drummond answered civilly. 

“Speak away then.” The invitation 
was not encouraging. 

“You have got my niece aboard,” in- 
terposed the angry Lewison. “She 
will return to me at once.” 

Fairton looked along the deck to 
where a slight dark figure was holding 
on to a twisted wire shroud. Her eyes 
were wide with dismay. 
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“No, she won't!” he answered curtly. 

“You're breaking the law’’—the voice 
of its upholder was sbrill—“I'll have 
you arrested for seducin’ her away.” 
he screamed. 

“I will marry her first!” 
speaking with quietness. 
you done?” 

“You just stop till mornin’ for the 
rest of your crew, an’ give me back 
the girl,” clamored the ship agent. 

“What for?’ 

This was maddening. The listener 
rocked in the boat with wrath. “lll 
give her ‘what for’ when I get her,” 
roared the outraged man. 

“And I'll see you damned first,’ was 
the blunt rejoinder from above. 
“Shove off there!” 

The Chinese boatman was hunting 
unconcernedly along his pigtail for an 
irritating insect. Drummond was 
holding on to the lower rung of the 
ship’s ladder. Suddenly the gloom was 
stung by the flash of a revolver. Lew- 
ison had fired point-blank at the girl 
on deck. 

Then there was a concert—is the cook 
of the Venturer, who had been an in- 
terested observer, subsequently ex- 
pressed it. Drummond himself knocked 
the smoking pistol out of Lewison’s 
hand into the sea. Then he sprang up 
the ladder. With his foot he pushed 
the sampan clear. A bubbling at the 
steamer’s stern answered to the sud- 
den slow grind of the half-speed en- 
gines. The Venturer was under way, 
and the native craft wallowed in the 
wash. 

Lewison subsided with violence ou to 
a thwart, giving vent to incoherent 
splutters as he wrung the slops which 
the cook had adroitly heaved over him 
from his eyes. His protesting roars 
grew fainter. The Venturer drew away 
into the smother of the night. 

In the chart-room Beatrice Dennis 
stood again before the captain, with 
burning cheeks. She had drawn back 


Fairton was 
“Now, have 
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against the far doorway, as though to 
seek a refuge from the sudden shamed 
comprehension which stormed at 
bating heart. She was in the presence 
of a crisis from which ne girl can come 
unchanged. 

“Well, you can’t go back to Lewison 
now,” said Fairton with deliberation. 

“Will put me ashore at Port 
Arthur?” she asked at length. 

“If you wish it,” he answered 
gravely. “But what will you do there?” 

“Oh, what does it matter what I do’” 
she said. “Perhaps I can get work in 
some hospital as nurse. It bas 
mattered to anybody what happens toe 
me, I'm used to that.” 

“I think you will find it does mat- 
ter.” Bernard Fairton told her gently. 
But Beatrice flung on reckless, unheed- 
if she wished to hurt 


her 


you 


hever 


ing, almost as 
him: 

“I will tell you. 
—I was a mere girl-—l was in love with 
him; his father sent him to Shanghai. 
There he married a rich girl; it was 
three years ago. Not that 1 care now.” 
she cried with heaving breast. 

Fairton scrutinized her flawless face 
wistfully. The lines of her lifted chin 
und = delicate’ throat perfect 
ugainst the background of the chart- 
graining. The love of such a 
maiden must be wonderful to win! 

“And you! what must think of 
me?” she cried, still flaming. “You see 
what 


Lewison had a son 


were 
rool 
you 


1 am—unwomanly, unmannereid. 
Hiow do you know that my being here 
now is not part of some plot to lure 
you, as it is?’ 

The reply came with strange prompti- 
tude. “I can read it in your eyes,” he 
just had time to answer as Drummoml 
Though how he was able to 
do this when they refused to meet his 
own Was not explained. 

The captain’s mood altered. 

“You've 


entered, 


come abourd my ship un- 


asked.” he said harshly. “What is 


your business?” 
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Drummond told him. 

“Well, you had better lend a band 
then; we shall want it,” opined the 
skipper surlily. “Though probably it 
will be bad for your underwriters,” he 
added with a touch of malice. 
Fairton was annoyed at the other's in- 
terruption at that moment. But Drum- 
mond refused to be ruffled. 

“What did you mean by saying that 
the ship had been sold to the Japanese, 
Miss Dennis?” He swung round on 
the girl with calculated abruptness. 

“You've been eavesdropping!” 
her prompt parry to this. 

Drummond smiled 
girl turned to Fairton. 

“Do you trust your new crew—such 
ux you've got?” 

“They are only dozen China- 
men,” he replied rather uneasily. 

“Ye—es.” She hesitated. Her sus- 
picions were only conjectures after all. 

“And we have got to go on now and 
take our chance,” Fairton concluded; in 
which Lloyd's 
esced. 

The Venturer headed seawards. 


" 
For 


was 


unabashed. The 


solve 


representative acqui- 
The 
European officers were alert; nothing 
escape their vigilant ob- 
The attitude of the Chinese 
crew proved one of submissive obedi- 
till with the gray of the next 
evening came the danger—and = the 
snow. 


seemed to 
servation. 


ence, 


The latter had been threatening for 
time, The glass falling 
steadily; in the biting cold the mercury 
in the thermometer had shrunk almost 
to the bulb; now the nor’-easter from 
the Gulf of Pechili the 
flakes swift and dazzling over the sul- 
len sea. The air was dense with flut 
Thicker and thicker 
it drifted heavily from the livid dulness 
of the sky. 

Snow at sea is deadly. 


sole was 


drove snow- 


tering whiteness. 


It blinds the 
peering eyes under the knitted brows of 
Yet Fairton drove 
the lenturer onwards at top speed, bor 


the nen on watch. 
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ing her way through the pall of mut- 
snow-clouds. Time might be 
was safer to take the 
the white 
the hostile 


fling 
everything. It 
risks of navigation in 
scurity than to linger in 
zone of war. 

The Miaotao Islands left 
astern. Leaning forward over the can- 
vas wind screen of the bridge, Beatrice 
pierce the murky 


ob- 


had been 


Dennis strove to 
masses of the oncoming night of snow. 
Strain as she might, she could see noth- 
ing. It was two bells iu the first dog 
watch. 

She had been enveloped in an ulster 
of the captain’s—with resolution. Her 
face was puckered with the driving cold; 
her eyes ached in the blinding glare of 
the mist. Yet there was a dauntless- 
ness about her which grew with the 
proximity of the peril and the need. 
The hours were speeding quickly, but 
each one merely brought renewed an- 
ticipations as to the difficulties of the 
The girl had refused steadfastly 
Between her and 
seemed to have 


next, 
to remain below. 
Fairton a tacit tie 
sprung into strange existence, by which 
they were bound to meet whate’er be- 
fell them side by side; for life at sea 
draws people very close together: in 
this it is so different from the land. 
which separates conventionally apart. 
Something was going to happen. Bea- 
trice felt her pulses stir as she scente! 
it at hand. 

“What's yonder to starboard?” 

She stood, a figure of white, listen- 
ing with eager intentness in the woolly 
silence. One hand was on the frozen 
bridge-rail, the other pointed seawards 
as she spoke. Fairton caught up the 
binoculars and searched earnestly over 
the surface of the sea. The distant 
pant of other engines was faintly audi- 
ble. 

He wiped the glasses with his sleeve 
and passed them to Drummond. The 
look of sleeplessness and long vigil van- 
ished; stern pugnacity hardened on his 
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face instead. At that moment calle a 
hail from aft. 

“Heave to, that ship!" a voice rang 
out peremptorily in English. Through 
the curtaining snow a Japanese tor- 
pedo-boat slid towards the 
The quick-tirer on her forward 
sidled round ominously; its 
aligned themselves with swiftuess on 
the Venturer’s wheel. 

“Where are you bound 
the crisp call across the water. 
without waiting for answer, followed 
the sharp command: 

“Stop! or we fire.” 

With despair in his heart Fairtonu 
rang off his engines. The shrill tinkle 
of the telegraph sounded the knell of 
his hopes. Escape from the wasp-like 
enemy was impossible. The torpedo- 
boat closed inwards, sheered agaiust 
the Venturer, and the fenders rasped 
along her muddy gray hull. 

The crew had come on deck, arouse.| 
by the shouts. One of the Chinamen 
Was slinking aft. 

In that tense moment Beatrice fell! 
her wrist seized. “Do you understani 
Japanese?” Drummond whispered to 
her through dry lips. She assented 
with quick intelligence. “Then slip 
after that chap there, listen — 
sharp!” 

Round the engine-room combings the 
deck was wet and slippery with halt- 
melting snow; aft its accumulation 
deadened her light footfall. The last 
daylight was waning, and the darkness 
was sharpened with frost. The Ven- 
turer rolled lifelessly in the swell, forg- 
ing slightly ahead with her own mo- 
mentum. The torpedo-boat dropped a 
little astern, and bobbed uneasily 
alongside. By her conning tower stood 
a diminutive figure who was speaking 
earnestly to the man of the steamer’s 
crew at the rail. Beatrice clenched 
her little fist involuntarily at the 
words. Crouching in the shadow of the 
deck-house. her wits were never so 
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keen as at that moment of peril when 
she needed them. With the best of 
women it is often so. 

As she listened motionless her eyes 
The colloquy overheard 
A few questions were asked, 
instructions given. The girl's 
heart pulsed with restrained excite- 
ment. Then the Japanese _ officer 
snapped his watch-case in the blurr of 
the binnacle lamp, and assented with 
tinal curtness to something urged by) 
his countryman on the Veturer’s deck. 
Neither of the speakers noticed for a 
moment the slim young form in the 
darkness so silent and so still. 

The officer waved his hand; the sus- 
After a second’s preg- 
her 


tlashed. was 
brief. 


sole 


pense ended. 
uant pause the torpedo-boat put 
helm over and vanished phantom-like 
into the snow-storm. Her port light 
winked balefully out into the patches 
of the night as she disappeared. The 
swirl of water from her twin screws 
eddied thickly for a minute and died 
down. She left behind her men on the 
bridge of the cargo-boat astounded, al- 
most dumb, at their escape. 

“What, in Heaven’s name, is the 
meaning of that?’ said Fairton 
hoaursely. Mechanically he jammed the 
telegraph handle back to full-speed 
ahead. The big steamer vibrated again 
with energy. Once more she shoved her 
nose into the gloom of her course. 

Beatrice Dennis came through the 
darkness into the gleam of the chart- 
Her face was pallid as the snow 
without. She met Drummond unflinch- 
ing. “Well?” was all he said. 

“Call the captain,” she ordered. 
Fairton came at once. 

“Can you get that man of the crew 
whe spoke to the Japanese in here 
alone? Only be ready not to let him 
join the others again and give the 
alarm—if U’m right.” 

Fairton nodded comprehension. He 
went out. Presently he returned with 
the sailor. He was a squat-featured 


room. 


Lil 


Mongolian; in his black beady eyes was 
the glitter of fanaticism. Behind the 
two men another form lurked with 
niysteriousness. 

“Pull his pigtail!’ decreed Beatrice. 
in an odd voice. 

At‘this brutal command the captain 
stared, and the owner of the pigtail 
squirmed suddenly like a trapped thing. 
But Drummond instantly grasped her 
He seized thet appendage, 
with 


meaning. 
and gave it a 
It came off in bis band. 

“Hell! The face of the disguised 
Japanese lit with fury. But the cook, 
who was a resourceful man and unseen 
behind him, swiftly flung a very dirt) 
which had once held 
over his head. This modified the sub- 
sequent struggle. 

A few minutes later Lieutenant 
Okara, of the Imperial Japanese Navy. 
was successfully propelled along the 
deck, and hustled without ceremon) 
into a store pantry. There he 
locked securely amid the butter cask~ 
and onions. His captor, the cook, lit 
the pipe of gratification outside and 
grinned at the sound of the prisoner's 
bumpings. 

There was a great shortage of fire- 
men in the stokehole. Said the engi- 
neer when summoned to a conference 
by his captain: 

“Mon, there'll be nae insubordeena- 
tion wi’ the pairsons in question while 
me an’ the second obsairve their wel- 
fare affectionate wi’ the peestols o’ pre- 
caution. If ye can deespose o’ the wily 
deevils on deck, sir, we'll e’en make 
Port Arthur yet.” 

“Carry on then,” agreed Fairton 
rather sombrely. “But spread them 
out remorselessly if there’s trouble.” 

“Never ye fear, sir,” averred the 
brawny Scotchman with solemnity. 
“Well aye handle the roubles o’ safety 
still.” 

And so the Venturer ploughed steam- 
ing into the blackness, while her offi- 
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cers proceeded to deal with others of 
the native deck hands. 

From the next Masquerading China- 
man tackled, coercion extracted in- 
formation; and he was induced to re- 
veal to the despised foreigu girl, who 
spoke his language so easily, the 
whereabouts of a package which Bea- 
trice greatly desired to locate. There- 
upon the steward took charge of this 
informant with the slanting, shifty 
gaze. While held by the shoulders on 
his way to the lazarette the Englisb- 
man’s foot was suitably applied. The 
victim howled at a treatment so cot- 
Vincing, and the chart-room furniture 
Was rearranged after the scrimmage. 
Then the fo’e’stle was entered, and 
cleared at the point of persuasive re- 
volver barrels of the few occupants left 
there. 

“Ob, be very careful,” besought Bea- 
trice with ashy cheeks and scared pul- 
She pointed to a heavy 
bunk. “It’s the 
holds,” she 


sating nostrils. 
box stowed under a 
bursting charges for 
said. 

Thus admonished, the movers of that 
package were tenderness itself. Just 
aus it was being very gingerly consigned 
to the fish of the deep-sea soundings. 
a hidden Japanese sprang at 
Fairton with savage despair from be- 
hind a winch. The two men reeled on 
the slithering deck; an unsheathed 
knife gleamed dully. 

Drummond was occupied in lowering 
overboard.  Fairton. 


the 


sailor 


the explosives 
taken unawares, was underneath in the 
fray. Beatrice never paused. 

In that fleeting second she knew that 
she loved, and the knowledge possessed 
her soul. Such an awakening is unac- 
countable, but nevertheless it 
He was her man there, and he 
life. Her 
wrenched at the 
Japanese 


can be 
true. 
was fighting for his very 
strong little hands 
coat-collar of the 
with desperate energy. 

Ile 


writhing 


wriggled savagely, turned over. 
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and stabbed at his new opponent with: 
madness. The blade of the weapon 
ripped the sleeve of her jacket, and 
the blood spurted from her wounded 
arm, Then the flash of a 
singed her hair, 

“That chap’s become an ancestor.” 
remarked Drummond, coolly re-pock 
eting pistol. “My God! 
hurt.” 

“It’s only a seratch,’ she 
But Fairton was on his feet 
His arm was round her waist. 
thing else was forgotten in his passion- 
ate fear for her. He was white to the 
lips. 

“How dare you take such a risk—for 
me?” he cried. 

“It's all right now,” she answered 
humbly, Though she was not thinking 
of herself. She staggered with queer 
helplessness against the hatchway. 

He half carried her into the chart 
room, strong iv a wild sense of joy that 
somehow he should be the possessor of 
this girl who had been mauled in the 
act of protecting him. Drummond 
bandaged her arm. He was quiet and 
skilful, with a strangely tender toucli. 


amiss to 


revolver 


his you'r 
panted. 

again. 
Every- 


Nothing seemed to come 
him, 

The warmth of the fire, the brand) 
that Fairton fetched for her, perhaps 
some inner consciousness of feelings 
unmasked in the peril, brought a dusk) 
glow of color into that fair young face. 
so cold and set. She sat up sudden!) 
with girlish dignity. 

“Tm better; L was a fool to faint. De 
you understand it all now?’ she cha! 
lenged, with bright blue eyes. 

“Don't talk! But the patient de- 
murred mutinously. 

“LT shall if | want to. You're not to 
scold. Listen! L heard the torpede 
boat ofticer tell part, and I guessed the 
The Japanese don’t want to cap 
ture you. They would rather sink you 
in Port Arthur Channel. They 
to jam the lanturer there to bottle uy) 


rest. 


mea 
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the Russian warships in the harbor so 
that they can’t escape.” 

In a flash both men understood. 

The air at Chefoo had been thick 
with rumors of repulse. The grand 
assault of Nogi’s splendid army on the 
second line of the Port Arthur de- 
fences had been hurled back in a 
chaos of ruin and slaughter. The Bal- 
tic Fleet had sailed for the East. The 
Viadivostock squadron was out again 
seeking juncture with the Port Arthur 
battleships. The previous heroic at- 
tempts of the Japanese to choke the 
narrow fairway had been thwarted by 
the searchlights, and had _ withered 
away under the guus of the Russian 
batteries, aided by the frustrating tide- 
eddies and sweeps of the great Bay. 
The arrival of the blockade-runner sug- 
gested another course. She should be 
permitted to pass through the cordon 
of investing Japanese vessels. The 
Russians would not only welcome her 
entry into the neck-shaped channel, but 
would actually pilot her through the 
protecting booms and winefields. Then 
in the right spot in the funnelled fair- 
way the crew, shipped for the purpose. 
would scuttle her by explosion. Thus 
the path of egress of the sorely pressed 
war fleet within the harbor would be 
barred, leaving it imprisoned at the 
mercy of the enfilading siege guns of 
the next attack by land. 

It was a pretty scheme of craft and 
daring. It was foiled—by a girl. 

Of those last hours of the voyage of 
the Venturer no very clear account is 
ever obtainable from her navigators. 
Sometimes they will speak of confused 
recollections blurred on the retina of 
memory; but it is not easy to induce 
them to do this. It was as if all the 
outside world were dead, so that they 
moved in the lonely vista of a dream 
that passed. The hail drove out of the 
blackness, sloshed over the drenching 
bridge, penetrated every cranny, sting- 
ing with bittér cold. Once in the low- 
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ering gloom of the dawning a gaunt 
cruiser emerged of a sudden from out 
the cauldron of the snow fog, the 
smoke pouring from her  brine-en- 
crusted funnels, a stretch of foaw 
streaking the waters in her seething 
wake. Her megaphone blared menac- 
ing inquiry. In obedience to Bea- 
trice’s instructions the red port light 
Was unshipped and flashed five times— 
dot—three dashes—dot; and the war- 
ship heaved away, hooting on her syren. 
“It is the arranged private signal of 
the Japanese; | learnt it from our pris- 
oners,” said the signaller in explana- - 
tion. 

“Are you running this pleasure cruise 
or yon girl?’ Dummond queried 
huskily of his companion on the bridge. 
And Fairton reiterated, “The 
girl.” 

Gradually, as they crept through the 
snow smother, the reverberation of dis- 
tant gunfire resounded nearer. With a 
blaze of courage in her eyes Beatrice 
turned to the captain. In a tingle of 
expectation and hope she pointed to a 
reach of black water ahead. Over it a 
battered destroyer danced towards 
them. A rocket seared the sky. 

“It’s the Russians at last!’ she cried, 
exultingly. “Now they will pilot us 
in.” 

The rocks of the whitened headlands. 
the farther trench-seamed mountains, 
broke into the horizon of the 
The voyage was done. 


is 


twice 


sea. 


It is a well-known fact at Lloyd's 
that one British steamer succeeded 
in running the blockade into Port Ar- 
thur late in the siege. 


There were worn men in reeking for- 
tress hospitals who blessed the coming 
of the Venturer with the merciful med- 


ical supplies. There were starving 
moujik soldiers to whom her advent 
brought an extra ration of comfort be- 
fore the next great fight. There was 
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a Secret Service agent of the Lmperial 
Navy of Japan who reviled old man 
Lewison in the privacy of his Chefoo 
office, and spoke cold and brutal words 
concerning -incompetency to perform 
engagements. And there was a joyful 
group of underwriters round a flims) 
yellow paper in the telegraph-room of 
the London Royal Exchange who con- 
gratulated each other with warmth on 
the arrival of a heavily insured cargo 
steamer and subscribed a gratuity for 
her master. But none of them = sus- 
pected to whom the credit was rightly 
«lue. 

Beatrice came into the after 
and flung back the hooded cape which 
cloaked her throat and ears. She 
looked white and spent; there were 
dark circles under the long-lashed eyes. 
I'airton rose quickly to greet her. The 
short days of perilous comradeship 
It had to be decided what 


were over. 
remained. 

“The question is what 1 am going to 
do now,” the girl announced. A hint 
of appeal mingled with the grave air 
of innocence on her face. 

“Trust yourself to me,” said the manu 
who watched her, briefly. 

“I’ve been doing that,’ she flashed on 


the impulse. 
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“From Chefoo to Port Arthur,” re- 
sponded the sailor slowly. “It is not 
far.” 

“Tm a pefect disgrace to behold in 
this frock,” said Beatrice, with for- 
lorn irrelevance. “You can't attempt te 
contradict it,’’ she flushed. 

“There is one possible course open to 
you,” began Fairton, ignoring the chal- 
lenge of the frock. 

“Go on!” said the girl as he paused. 

“It’s painfully obvious.” 

She seated herself on the edge of the 
saloon table, and dangled a small foot 
with abandon. “Still, I'll consider it,” 
she offered judicially. Her eyes shone 
with the wise candor of a child. 

“Il mentioned my plan to Lewison 
the night you came on board.” 

“Every one was making such a 
hubbub [I don’t think I can have 
heard,” she murmured in _ hurried 
comment, 

Wherefore the captain of the Ven- 
turer proceeded again to urge his idea 
to the other person so chiefly concerned. 
Her verbal consent was mufiled by 
her companion’s methods of persuasion. 
The love color swept enchantingly into 
her cheeks. And Beatrice became con- 
tent. 


Arthur H. Henderson. 


SAINTS AND THEIR TIMES.* 


Sainthood is as great a mystery as 
genius. It is, indeed, moral genius, 
and only granted to the few; nor is it 
desirable for the world’s morality that 
this should be otherwise. It is ab- 
normal, irrational, excessive, revolu- 
tionary. It is there to set up an ideal, 
and the average man is there to adapt 
the ideal to the needs of daily life and 
so to readjust the balance. More than 
this. it seems as if saintliness must 


*“From St. Francis to Dante.” By G. G. 
Coulton. (Nutt. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“St. Catherine of Siena and her Times.” 


generally be produced by its contrary; 
as if only violent and lawless times 
have the force to produce such an acute 
reaction; so that the appearance of 
saints is, as a rule, the indication of a 
low current morality. Reflections of 
this nature are suggested by the two 
volumes now before us. Mr. Coulton’s 
“From St. Francis to Dante” gives a 
truthful picture of the ages that en- 
gendered a St. Francis and a St. Cath- 


By the author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” (Me- 
huen. 5s. net.) 
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erine—a more enlightening picture than 
any we have yet read—while in “St. 
Catherine of Siena and her Times” we 
get a vivid account of one of the 
noblest and most human of saints, as 
well as of the world that surrounded 
her. Mr. Coulton’s book is the more 
important, because it reveals new 
truth, by throwing fresh light on old 
facts, uo less than by producing 
hitherto unknown information. For it 
is a commentary upon the famous 
“Autobiography of Brother Salimbene, 
the «ranciscan,” from which it gives 
long extracts. almost chapters; and 
that valuable work, “the most precious 
existing authority for the inner life 
of Catholic folk’ at the best period of 
the Middle Ages, is only “now at last 
being published in its entirety,” under 
the editorship of Professor Holder- 
Egger, in the Monumenta Germaniae. 


An edition was indeed published in 
1857 at Parma; but this was printed 
from an imperfect transcript, muti- 
lated in deference to ecclesiastical sus- 
ceptibilities. The original MS., after 
many vicissitudes, had been bought 
into the Vatican Library in order to 
render a complete publication impossi- 
ble; and it was only thrown open to 
students, with the rest of the Vatican 
treasures, by the liberality of the late 
Pope Leo XIII. Even now the com- 
plete Salimbene will never be read; for 
many sheets have been cut out of the 
MS., and parts of others erased, by 
certain scandalized readers of long ago. 


Mr. Coulion is a far-seeing man and 
a good writer. What is more remark- 
able, he contrives to unite a judicial 
mind with strong convictions, which 
lend warmth and interest to his style. 

Salimbene’s chronicle, that of a 
shrewd, humorous, moderate-minded, 
good, and rather cynical Franciscan, is, 
uaturally, a record of his Order and 
of the state of the Church; but he af- 
fords ws many side-lights on the life 
of people and nobles, and what he tells 
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us of them is supplemented by St. 
Catherine’s biographer. We are ac- 
customed, most of us, to a William 
Morris-like picture of the early Middle 
Ages. “The thirteenth century,” says 
Mr. Coulton, “which from our modern 
distance seems at first sight to swim 
in one haze of Fra Angelico blue. 
shows to the telescope its full share 
of barren and pestilent marsh.” Salim- 
bene wrote of days only thirty and 
forty years after St. Francis, but the 
saint’s spirit had almost died out 
among Franciscan Brethren. The 
degradation of his ideals had begun, as 
Mr. Coulton points out, even during 
his lifetime. Brother Elias, his disci- 
ple, well known to Salimbene, ogsified 
faith into ritual, and the very aus-— 
terity of the primal Franciscan stand- 
ard, too stringent for ordinary people. 
resulted in a corresponding laxity. 
Average men returned to their average, 
and the average of 1260 till 1360, or 
later, is not pleasant to dwell on. The 
grossness and uncleanliness were in- 
credible, and the rules laid down for 
the friars’ manners when at table 
make us humbly thankful for forks, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, soap, and other 
unrealized blessings. More shocking 
to the moral sense are the rules for 
their behavior in Church. They talked, 
they laughed aloud, especially at any 
blunder in the service; they walked 
about during mass, gossiping; they 
slept as a matter of course; and, as 
ean be imagined, the lay congregations 
were by no means superior to the 
monastic ones. One day a whole 
churechful of people rushed away, in 
the midst of a sermon, to the Cathe- 
dral, because they heard that a boy- 
preacher, then in vogue, was at that 
moment in the pulpit. As for the im- 
morality of the clergy, their simony, 
their absenteeism, faults so dwelt on 
at the time of the Reformation, it is 
dismal to find how they prevailed be- 
fore 1300. The lash of Dante’s tongue 
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was needed-—not by exceptional men, 
but by the normal monk, priest, or prel- 
ate. And St. Catherine of Siena’'s 
urgent injunction to her niece, to fly 
from her confessor the moment her 
confession was over, is a measure of 
what had been going on for more than 
a century before she wrote this. It 
is a comfort to hear of a few decent 
and charitable ladies among Salim- 
bene’s flock; but he had a poor opinion 
of women’s abilities and deplored their 
influence. “For woman, whensoever 
she may,” he says, “doth gladly take 
dominion to herself, as may be seen 
in Semiramis, who invented the wear- 
ing of breeches. . . . Blessed be God 
who hath brought me to the end of 
this matter.” Yet it was in these days 
of irreverence and unscrupulous brutal- 
ity that a robber-nobleman, stained with 
every crime, or a profligate lordling of 
Siena, would burst into sudden tears 
at the sight of Saint Catherine. would 
kneel down trembling before her, how- 
ever hard he had sworn to do the con- 
trary, and would obey her like a wolf- 
ish kind of lamb; or that Condottieri, 
like William Flete and Hawkwood, 
turned hermits and mystics for her 
sake. 

It is a mistake, however, to imagine. 
as many have done, that the Middle 
Ages were inwardly uniform in their 
belief, however uniform their outward 
observance might be. Salimbene, him- 
self no Puritan, but honest and re- 
ligious, enlightens us on this point. 
The widest latitude was allowed for 
belief as long as outward discipline 
was not affected. “It was far less 
dangerous . . . to debate in the schools 
whether God really existed than to 
wear publicly and _ pertinaciously a 
frock and cowl of any but the ortho- 
dox cut.” Many men were tortured 
_ by religious doubts; others, seeing 
what the Church was, became indiffer- 
ent or unbelieving. ‘For in those days 
when the Friars Minor and Preachers 
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begged alms in France in Christ's 
name, men gnashed with their teeth on 
them; then, before their very faces, 
they would call some other poor man 
and give him money and say, “Take 
that in Mahomet’s name, for he is 
stronger than Christ.’"”" Or there were 
the intellectual Joachites, the followers 
of the holy mystic Joachim da Fiore, 
who believed that the Church was not 
always the same, but must change ac- 
cording to the needs of different ages. 
As for the ‘various sects among the 
orthodox, and their wild, often harm- 
ful, extravagance, there is no end to 
them. Lay brothers went about 
preaching the crudest sensationalism. 
In 1260, after the great famine, “the 
Flagellants came through the whole 
world, and all men . . . noble knights 
and men of the people, scourged them- 
selves naked in procession through the 
cities ... and restored what they had 
unlawfully taken away, and they con- 
fessed their sins so earnestiy that the 
priests had scarce leisure to eat.” 
Earlier still havoc had been wrought 
by the Boys’ Crusade, a regiment of 
seven thousand children and youths, 
who vaguely wandered forth expecting 
“to cross the sea dry-shod from Genoa 
to the Holy Land, but, becoming 
scandalously demoralized, they were 
dispersed and perished miserably.” 
Enterprises such as these were proba- 
bly not unconnected with a charge 
brought in England against the Friars 
for “attracting boys by presents of 
apples and wine.” Stranger still was 
“the Brother of the Horn,” who be- 
longed to no religious order, “but lived 
after his own conscience .. . a simple 
man and unlearned and of holy inno- 
cence. . He was like another John 
the Baptist to behold. . . . He had on 
his head an Armenian cap, his beard 
was long and black, and he had a 
little horn of brass. . . . Terribly did 
his horn bray at times. His robe was 
black as sack-cloth of hair,” and “thus 
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clad he went about with his horn, 
preaching and praising God... anda 
great multitude of children followed 
him, oft-times with branches of trees 
and lighted tapers.” And equally 
uluazing, though less devout, was Ger- 
ardino Segarello of Parma, who con- 
ceived “the idea of imitating Our 
Lord’s outward actions” and began by 
putting himself into “a cradle, wrapped 
in swaddling clothes.” Such eccentrici- 
ties were mainly practised among the 
people; for as Mr. Coulton tells us, 
most religious movements proceeded 
from them. Even the canonization of 
saints “almost always came from the 
lower classes,” and “Nothing is more 
false than to suppose that the medieval 
Church was disciplined like the pres- 
ent Church of Rome.” In these cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising to find 
that a certain abbot was canonized 
“whose claims to sanctity, under in- 
vestigation, reduced themselves to this 
-—that he had fallen down a well in a 
state of intoxication and so perished.” 

It is more edifying to turn to the 
living protests against such evils, the 
personalities of the Saints; and of 
these none is more convincing than 
that of the Dominican, St. Catherine 
of Siena. The way in which this new 
“Life” of her absorbs one, seeming 
to transmit her force and charm, is 
the best proof of the author's excel- 
lence. It would, indeed, be hurd to 
find an historical biography better 
done. The writer sets before us a 
picture, clear, candid, and delicate, of 
the Saint and of her day; and to 
pioneer men lucidly through the Siena 
of the fourteenth century is in itself 
no mean exploit. To many Catherine 
Benincasa, the dyer’s daughter, born 
in 1348, is the most attractive Saint 
in the calendar. She was gay and lov- 
ing as well as austere; she was pitiless 
to herself, but reproached herself for 
demanding too much, spiritually, from 
others. She was also a visionary with 
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common sense, a rare combination. lt 
was characteristic of her that when 
at eight years old she ran away one 
afternoon to be a hermit she took some 
bread and a jug of water with her, 
lest the angels should forget to bring 
her food, and at nightfall she ran 
home again for fear of making 
parents anxious. Perhaps it was her 
shrewd insight which gave her so much 
influence over the young patrician 
“sparks” of her city, one of whom, 
Stefuno Maconi, became her secretary 
and remained her devotee—this and her 
deep human sympathy, which helped to 
reconcile city with city and family with 
family. There was one famous occasiou 
when she undertook to make up the 
fierce feud long existing between the 
Maconi on one side and the Tolomei 
and Rinaldini on the other. The three 
families were to come and conclude 
a peace in the Chureh of San Cris- 
toforo. The Maconi were there, but 
not the others. Catherine knelt at the 
altar praying for their arrival, till, 
drawn by her prayers and against their 
will, they came. But when they saw 
her on her knees, rapt in her devyo- 
tions, her cause was won and the ter- 
rible quarrel at an end. Her hold 
could never have been so strong had 
she not suffered herseif. There were 
few spiritual torments she did not 
know, for doubt, despair, awful imag- 
inings attacked her at intervals all her 
life, and more especially in the early 
years of her vocation. Yet when all 
is said, her power remains a mystery. 
She must have been what is called 
“electric,” possessed of an abnormal 
vitalitvy—of that strength which en- 
abled her to nurse the plague-stricken 
city and even to cure her colleague, 
Raimondo. When he fell at her feet, 
a victim of the pest, she held his head 
between her hands and put him into 
a deep sleep which lasted twenty-four 
hours and left him whole. A states- 
woman she never was, because, as her 


her 
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biographer says, all her decisions were 
directed by her dream of an ideal 
Church; all things judged in its light. 
Her triumphant bringing back of the 
Pope (Gregory XI.) from Avignon to 
Rome was the short-sighted action of 
a visionary, bearing faction and misery 
in its train; while her wonderful sway 
over Gregory and his stormy successor, 
Urban VI., both of whom depended 
on the counsels of this unlettered girl, 
was the personal sway of a woman; 
and she was quite unable to effect her 
one desire, the reform of the Church. 
When Urban summoned her to his side 
in Rome, she came, against her will, 
broken in body, suffering, yet un- 
daunted—only to see what she most 
dreaded, the beginning of the great 
schism and the setting up of an anti- 
Pope; only to die on her plank-bed, 
with the knowledge that her life’s aims 
were defeated. “In the holy memory” 
was the form of signature adopted by 
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two of her loving followers, when they 
wrote to each other years after her 
death. 

Should we be thankful to live when 
we do? Not the least interesting part 
of Mr. Coulton’s “From St. Francis to 
Dante” is its conclusion. He pits the 
faith of the Middle Ages against the 
faith of to-day, and his verdict is in fa- 
vor of to-day. “Imagination staggers,” 
he says, “at the moral gulf that yawns 
between that age and ours.” He dwells 
upon the false idealization of the early 
centuries which has long prevailed; he 
sums up the speedy degeneration of 
the Friars—the growth of the fatal 
fallacy that faith consists in outward 
manifestations. We at least know 
that faith is only concerned with “the 
inward workings of the heart.” And 
so, he ends, we need not be pessimists. 
We are nearer to the Christian spirit 
than medieval people—priests or lay- 
men. 
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ended his 


“for- 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
political career because he had 
gotten The Progressive 
Party experienced its first defeat in 
London because it had forgotten the 
Middle Classes. It recognized, indeed. 
and estimated not unfairly, the strength 
of the rich, the Professional Classes. 
and the These’ three 
classes are prominent factors in the 
modern European polity. But it had for- 
gotten the dimensions and latent power 
of that enormous suburban people 
which are practically the product of the 
past half-century, and have so greatly 
increased, even within the last decade. 
They are the creations not of the in- 
dustrial, but of the commercial and 
business activities of London. They 
homogeneous civilization—de- 
self-centred, unostentatious— 


Goschen.”* 


bourgeoisie. 


form a 
tached, 


covering the hills along the northern 
and southern boundaries of the City. 
and spreading their conquests over the 
quiet fields beyond. They are the pe- 
culiar product of England and Amer- 
ica: and their opinions and ideals are 
worthy of careful study. It is a life 
of Security: a life of Sedentary occupa- 
tion; a life of Respectability; and these 
three qualities give the key to its spe- 
cial characteristics. It is engaged in all 
its working hours in small, crowded of- 
fices, under artificial light, doing im- 
mense sums, adding up other men’s ac- 
counts, writing other men’s letters. 
Its male population is sucked into the 
City at daybreak, and seattered again 
as darkness falls. Here are the miles 
and miles of the little red houses in 
the little silent streets, in number defy 
ing imagination, each with its pleasant 
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drawing-room, its bow window, its lit- 
tle front garden, its high-sounding title 
—“Acacia Villa,” or “Camperdown 
Lodge”—attesting unconquered human 
aspiration. There are many little in- 
terests beyond the working hours: here 
a little green house filled with chrysan- 
themums, there a tiny grass patch 
with bordering flowers; there a chicken- 
house, here a tennis lawn. The women, 
with their own domestic servants, now 
so difficult to get. and so exacting when 
found, find time hang rather heavy on 
their hands. But there are excursions 


to shopping centres in the West End, 
and pious sociabilities, and the occa- 


interests of 
well- 


sional theatre, and the 
home. The children are jolly. 
fed, intelligent English children; full of 
curiosity, at least in the earlier years. 
Some of them have real gifts of intel- 
lect and artistic skill, receiving in the 
suburban secondary schools the best 
education which the world is giving 
to-day. You may see the whole sub- 
urbs in August transported to the more 
genteel of the Southern’ watering- 
places; the father, perhaps, a_ little 
bored; the mother perplexed with the 
difficulty of cramped lodgings and ex- 
tertionate prices. But the children are 
in a magic world, crowding the sea- 
shore, full of the elements of delight 
and happy laughter. 

The rich despise the Working People; 
the Middle Classes fear them. Fear. 
stimulated by every artifice of a clever 
campaign, is the strong motive power 
behind this present uprising. In fever- 
ish hordes, the suburbs have swarmed 
to the polling booth to vote against 
a truculent Proletariat. The Midd'e 
Class elector has become irritated and 
indignant against working-class legis- 
lation. He is tired of the plaint of 
the unemployed and the insistent cry- 
ing of the poor. The spectacle of a 
Labor Party triumphant in the House 
of Commons. with a majority of mem- 
bers of Parliament apparently obedient 
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to the demands of its leader, and even 
a House of Lords afraid of it, fills him 
with profound disgust. ‘The vision of 
a Keir Hardie in the cartoons—with 
red tie and defiant beard cloth 
cap, and fierce, unquenched thirst 
for Middle Class property—has become 
un image of Labor Triumphant, which 
haunts his waking hours. He has dif- 
ficulty with the plumber; his wife is 
the indifference or inso- 
From 


and 


harassed by 
lence of the domestic servant. 
a blend of these two he has constructed 
in imagination the image of Democracy 
—a loud-voiced, independent, arrogant 
figure, with a thirst for drink and im- 
perfect standards of decency, and 2 
determination to be supported at some- 
one else’s expense. Every day, swung 
high upon embankments or buried deep 
in tubes underground, he _ hurries 
through the region where the creature 
lives. He gazes darkly from his pleas- 
ant bill villa upon the huge and smoky 
area of tumbled tenements’ which 
stretches at his feet. He is dimly dis- 
trustful of the forces fermenting in 
this uncouth laboratory. Every day he 
anticipates the boiling over of the 
cauldron. He would never be sur- 
prised to find the crowd behind the 
red flag, surging up his little pleas- 
ant pathways, tearing down the 
railings, trampling the little garden; 
the “letting in of the jungle” upon 
the little patch of fertile ground which 
has been redeemed from the wilder 
ness. And, whatever the future, the 
present he finds sufficiently intolerable. 
The people on the hill are heavily 
taxed (as he thinks) in order that the 
people of the plain may enjoy good edu- 
cation, cheap trams, parks and play- 
grounds; even (as in the frantic vision 
of one newspaper) that they may be 
taught Socialism in Sunday-schools 
with parodies of remembered hymns. 
And the taxes thus extorted—this, per- 
haps, is the heart of the complaint— 


are all going to make his own life 
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harder, to make life more difticult for 
his children. The man of forty has 
already sounding in his ears the noise 
of the clamor of the coming genera- 
And these coming generations. 
who are going to push him roughly 
out of his oecupation, and bring his 
little castle in ruins to the ground, are 
being provided with an equipment for 
the struggle out of the funds which he 
himself is compelled to supply. He is 
paying for his own children’s start in 
life, and he is having extorted 
him the price of providing other peo- 
ple’s children with as good a start in 
life, or a better. He has had enough 
of it. He is turning in desperation to 
uny kind of protection held out to him. 
Ilis ideals are all towards the top of 
the He is proud when he is 
identifying his interests with those of 
Kensington, and indignant when his in- 
terests are identified with those of Pop- 
lar. He possesses in full those Progres- 
sive desires which are said to be the 
of advance. He wants a little 
more than he can afford, and is almost 
always living beyond his income. He 
has harassed with debts and 
monetary complications; and the de- 
mands of rent and the rate collector ex- 
cite in him a kind of impotent fury. Ln 
that fury he has turned round suddenly 
and struck down the party in power, 
glad to vote against the working man, 
whom he fears; and for a change. 
which he hopes may lighten his present 
burden; and against a Socialism which 
he cannot understand. The sudden up- 
rising of these populous and _ hitherto 
indifferent streets has swept the Pro- 
gressive Party into disaster. The gen- 
eral effect is that of being suddenly 
butted by a sheep. 

It is no despicable life which has thus 
silently developed in suburban London. 
It is full of family affection, of cheer- 
fulness, Of an almost unlimited pa- 
tience. Its full meaning to-day and 
the courses of its future still remain ol- 
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scure. Ls this to be the type of all civ- 
ilization when the whole Western 
world is to become comfortable and 
tranquil, and progress finds its grave 
unrural suburb? Or is the old 
shaggy and untamed earth of ours go- 
ing to shake itself suddenly once again 
and bring the whole edifice tumbling 
to the ground? It has no clear reason 
of its own worth, or its own universe, 
or the scheme of the life of the world. 
It is losing its old religions. It still 
builds churches and chapels of a twen- 
tieth century Gothic architecture: St. 
Aloysius, reputed to be dangerously 
“High,” because its curates wear col- 
ored scarves; the Baptist Chapel, where 
the the old doc- 
trines of hell and heaven, and wrestles 
with the sinner for his immortal soul; 
the Congregational Church, where the 
minister is with cul- 
ture, and proclaims an easier gospel, 
and faintly trusts the larger hope. But 
the whole apparatus of worship seems 
have 
solid 


minister maintains 


abreast modern 


archaic aid unreal -to those who 
seen the shaking of the 
ground beneath their feet. or the 
and terror of its 
There are possibilities of havec in this 


never 
wou- 
der central tires. 
ordered and comfortable society which 
cannot lightly be put by. The old 
lights have fallen from the sky, and 
existence has become too complex and 
crowded for the influences of wide 
space reaching to a far horizon. Sum- 
mer and winter pass over these little 
lamplit streets, to-day the lilac and 
syringa, to-morrow the scattered au- 
tumn leaves, in an experience of tran- 
quillity and repose. But with the ear 
to the ground there is audible the noise 
of stranger echoes in the labyrinthine 
ways which stretch beyond the boun- 
daries of these pleasant places, full of 
restlessness und disappointment, and 
tierce longing, with a note of menace 
in it; not without foreboding to those 
who desire, in the security of the sub- 
urbs, ab unending end of the world. 
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THE CHRIST OF EXPERIENCE. 


A volume of religious and social es- 
says has lately been published by the 
kev. William T. Herridge, D.D., min- 
ister of St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa 
(“The Orbit of Life’; Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Company, 2s. 6d. net). The book 
abounds in commoa-sense, and is fuil 
at the same time of religious and eth- 
ical suggestion. The most modern 
reader could not say that Dr. Herridge 
was behind the time; but, unlike so 
many men of wide sympathy and wide 
contemporary reading, he has man- 
aged to steer clear of that fog-belt of 
religious and moral confusion wherein 
so many writers of to-day lose their 
“Right and wrong.” he is sure, 
“are not to be heaped together in 
indiscriminate confusion.” There is, 
he maintains, “a right way of being 
‘worldly’.” and those honorable = suc- 
cesses which are truly worth having 
depend upon “a well-trained and ath- 
letic resolution.” These three _ sen- 
tences give, we think, a key to the sec- 
ular side of the book. It is with the 
religious side that we propose to deal 
in the present article. 

In an interesting paper upon the 
Resurrection, which he calls “an 
Easter study,” the following passage 
oceurs: “Christ views resurrection not 
as a mere physical process, but rather 
as a moral achievement, and His own 
Resurrection is the most unique and 
memorable instance of it. If any one 
proposes to make a successful assault 
upon the belief of Christendom, he 
must not be content simply to storm 
the outposts of historical testimony, 
nor maintain a guerilla warfare of sci- 
entific nescience. He must attack the 
very citadel and stronghold which is 
Christ’s own character.” Dr. Herridge 
speaks profoundly, and cannot but set 
his readers thinking. No denial of the 
possibility of miracle, however dog- 


way. 


matic, even though it bore the im- 
primatur of an accredited spokesman 
representing the conclusions of a Coun- 
cil composed of the most renowned sci- 
entists of Europe, can explain away 
this sentence of Christ: “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

The first generation of Christians 
plainly put absolute faith in 
words, and all through the ages there 
have never been wanting men and 
women of every denomination who have 
witnessed to their truth. Some of these 
have made a great mark in the world, 
have been the true “world-shapers”; 
but for the most part they have been 
very ordinary people. The declara- 
tions of these latter upon the subject 
would fill many books, and perhaps 
if they were written, and the educated 
people of to-day were condemned to 
read them, they should cry out with 
St. Paul that “not many wise men af- 
ter the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called’; but no experi- 
ence can be put aside as without im- 
portance because it is common, and 
consequently witnessed to by persons 
without literary judgment, power of 
clear expression, or that concomitance 
of small perceptions too fine for analy- 
sis which we call “taste.” Nor is their 
evidence impaired by the fact that the 
experience they enjoy seems some- 
times altogether to obsess them. They 
believe it, in contradiction to the whole 
tone of our Lord’s teaching, to be the 
most important part of the Christian 
revelation, and they deny the Chris- 
tianity of all those who can boast of 
no such consolation. The matter has 
nothing to do with the resurrection of 
the flesh. The men who first believed 
and repeated the promise were agreed 
that even though they had known 
Christ “after the flesh,” whether before 


these 
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or after His resurrection, they now 
knew Him—in that sense—no more. 
The benefit promised was spiritual; the 
benefit alleged to have been received 
was spiritual also. 

St. Paul’s experience of this divine 
companionship is typical. When he 
was tried for his life, he tells us, “no 
man stood with me. ... Nothwith- 
standing the Lord stood with me.” 
What did he mean? He clearly does 
not allude to another incident like that 
on the road to Damascus. No vision 
and no supernatural occurrence is even 
hinted at. He does not suggest that 
his answers at the time of his exami- 
nation were prompted by Christ. He 
does not say that he saw Him. He 
makes an assertion, which he takes it 
for granted his readers will under- 
stand, to the effect that the fearful 
mental and moral strain through which 
he had lately gone was made bearable, 
in spite of the desertion of his friends, 
by the presence of Christ. When we 
consider these things, we do, as Dr. 
Herridge says, storm the outposts of 
historical testimony to no purpose. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
since the storming of these outposts, 
since the breaking of swords between 
materialists and spiritualists, a gener- 
ation of Christians has arisen among 
whom such experiences as Paul de- 
scribed are rare. Most of us. espe- 
cially if we belong to those who have 
to think for their living, have small 
hope of ever receiving any such di- 
vinely authoritative confirmation of 
our faith. It is impossible, in consid- 
ering the matter of the spiritual resur- 
rection of our Lord, to shirk this fact. 
“If one does not take the trouble to 
exercise that noble rationality which 


- searches into the depths of things, 


though he may have no innate vicious- 
ness, the mere slumber of thought is 
sure to degrade him.” Dr. Herridge’s 
condemnation of the man who can 
think and will not is perhaps too 
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sweeping. Yet it is in the main just. 
It is useless to deceive ourselves by 
words. To do so is to remain upon 
the surface of things. When we talk 
of the support men derive from a high 
ideal, we do not mean what Paul 
meant. There can be no doubt that 
men are upheld in moments of storm 
and stress by dwelling on an ideal. 
But St. Paul was always an idealist,— 
a man with hopes and aims outside the 
region ruled by reason. He had ideais 
long before he became a Christian. 
Yet he certainly thought his experience 
was new. Again, there can be no 
doubt that an ideal pointed by a splen- 
did recollection may concentrate itself 
into something which, in the vague 
language of poetry, might be alluded 
to as a person. But the passage in 
which St. Paul’s words occur is not 
poetry at all; it is a plain record of 
sad facts. His work has not been suc- 
ceeding, his friends have left him, his 
converts have turned away, nothing is 
left but the hope of better things after 
death. He is in no exultant mood. 
He draws no word-picture to impress 
upon his friends the glorious atmos- 
phere of a higher ideal than the world 
before knew, for the sake of which it 
is conceivable such a one as Paul might 
have worked and agonized “in jeopardy 
every hour,” though he himself asserts 
that he would not have done it. Again. 
the book we have imagined which 
might be written by simple people 
would contain, we suppose, very little 
poetry indeed,—prosaic, sometimes per- 
haps sordid, accounts of illnesses. 
deaths, perplexities, anxieties, which 
the writers were convinced they did 
not witness or endure alone. 

Those who stand where they can 
see the signs of the times must often 
feel themselves strangers in the midst 
of a new heaven and a new earth, and 
it is impossible but that sometimes 
they should be seized with dread lest 
in the passing away of the old cer- 
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tainties the words of Christ may pass 
away too. The depression which re- 
ligious changes bring to many minds is 
not, however, a clear medium through 
which to look at facts. For those who 
ean cast this depression away the 
character of Christ still remains the 
stronghold of the doctrine of the Res- 
urrection. The eyes of the world are 
turned upon the Gospels. Perhaps 
there was never a time when the 
thought of the character of Christ pre- 
occupied the mind of Christendom as 
it does now. Christianity is more the 
test of public and private action than 
The Spectator. 
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ever before. Is it not possible that 
in the future the shaking of public 
faith in verbal inspiration and in sac- 
ramental grace may be seen to be but 
the misread results of a revived power 
to grasp the reality of the Christian 
revelation? His Spirit is with Chris- 
tendom while Christendom recognizes 
the divine side of human nature, and 
it can still find consolation in the eter- 
nal words of the Son of Man, “Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also,” imply- 
ing as they do that the inheritance of 
life is consequent upon the Fatherhood 
of God. 





THE CARELESS CHILDREN.* 


The general impression left upon a 
reader’s, or at any rate on this read- 
er’s, mind after a study of Mr. Kidd’s 
examples and deductions is that Pondo 


or Zulu children are in most particu- 
lars exceedingly like any other chil- 
dren who chance to arrive in this world 
with white instead of black skins. 
They play the same games, or, if girls, 
love the same dolls, as for the matter 
of that the old Egyptians did long ago. 
Indeed the doll make-believe appears 
to be carried further than is common 
in Europe. Thus the small Kaffirs 
build actual huts for them in place of 
the Dutch houses that here are pro- 
vided ready made from the toyshop. 
They give them stones to grind their 
eorn, mats for sleeping, pots for cook- 
ing, and so forth. They provide them 
with a cattle-kraal stocked with clay 
oxen, goats and fowls. They marry 
them in a realistic manner, singing the 
appropriate songs. The owner of a boy- 
doll will manufacture and pay away 
ten clay cattle in order to supply it 
with a wife or wives in the shape of 
properly—or improperly—dressed  fe- 


*“Savage Childhood.” By Dudley Kidd. 
London: Black. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


male dolls, and with such married pup- 
pets a lad may play although it is be- 
neath his dignity to amuse himself 
with an unwed maiden doll. 

So it is with everything else. They 
have their parties which last all night, 
and their clans that play with or more 
generally fight other clans belonging 
to the next kraal or tribe. The sense 
of honor is very fully developed in 
them, and the sense of greediness still 
more, so much so indeed that they will 
stuff themselves with half-cooked and 
unplucked birds caught in the veld, 
which, did they bring them home, they 
fear would be taken from them and 
eaten by their elders. They manu- 
facture excellent traps to catch these 
birds and other wild things, such as 
mice. which they also eat. They pos- 
sess an elaborate system of fagging, and 
a good fight with sticks, not fists, is 
the joy of their hearts. As at home 
the boys look down upon the girls, ex- 
cept on certain occasions, when for in- 
stance a pair of them will share the 
same pempe, or bird-scaring hut, in 
which they play at being sweethearts, 
the head boy choosing the best-favored 
girl, or sometimes the preitiest girl 
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selecting her own boy. They have 
their vices, of which the missionaries 
can tell much, but of course in a work 
of this nature these are slurred over. 
Also they have their virtues, such as 
politeness, obedience, and family af- 
fection, although Mr. Kidd says that 
when the boys become adult they care 
no more for their mothers, being 
henceforth almost entirely taken up 
with the pleasures of life. Upon this 
point I may add that the author’s ex- 
perience does not altogether tally with 
my own recollection. I have known 
grown-up Kaffirs to be extremely fond 
not only of their own mothers but of 
all their father’s other wives, though 
doubtless, being nearer to the animal 
as a race, they are apt like animals 
to forget those who bore and nurtured 
them when they no longer need their 
protecting care. But the parents do 
not forget, or even the grandparents, 
uncles, and other relatives; indeed the 
affection which they show for young 
people is often very beautiful and 
touching. I never remember hearing 
of such atrocities happening among 
natives as the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children bring to 
light annually by the thousand in our 
highly civilized and Christian land, and 
1 believe that the father or relation 
who was guilty of such deeds would 
be killed or at least driven out of the 
tribe. Often it is far otherwise. Thus 
I recall that during the Matabele war 
a native soldier was seen running 
away with a bundle on his back. As 
the chase of him went on, in his wild 
effort to save his life, he threw away 
everything he carried, his pots, his 
blanket, even his assegai, all except 
the bundle. At length he was run 
down, and this bundle was found to 
contain his sister’s heavy two-year-old 
child. 

As any one who is acquainted with 
them will know, Kaffir children lead an 
extremely happy life. Their appear- 
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ance in the world being desired and 
brought about under the most sane and 
sanitary conditions, they seem to suffer 
but little from ill-health. Their cheer- 
fulness is amazing, and unless they 
happen to be Christians they have no 
school or prospective examinations to 
trouble them, nor are they ever over- 
worked in other ways. Lastly they are 
not called upon to shrink from the spir- 
itual fears and shadows which are 
more or less inseparable from religion, 
ze we understand the word. No in- 
visible. almighty Power is waiting to 
punish them, should they do wrong, or 
ultimately to drag them to some dread- 
ful place, although it is true that in 
such circumstances the tribal spirit, 
or Itongo, may make itself disagree- 
able in various ways. Death and its 
terrors are far from them; in fact even 
as grown men they do not, or used 
not to. fear death, which it would seem 
they look on as a painless sleep, not- 
withstanding their belief in ghosts. 
In short, like their elders they live a 
life of idea] physical happiness. What 
has the Kaffir to fear who dwells un- 
der the shadow of the British flag? 
He can no longer be killed at the 
whim of some chief or enemy. He 
is not pestered by our gnawing am- 
bitions and ever-increasing needs; his 
nerves and his bodily state are perfect; 
he has food, wives. children to his 
heart’s desire, and he can generally 
win wealth, that is, cattle, if he wishes 
for them and chooses to work. In- 
deed as he goes on in years the giving 
of his numerous daughters in marriage 
provides him with these automatically, 
and in so large a country they increase 
without cost or trouble to himself. 
Perhaps the only unhappy creatures in 
an average kraal are the poor old 
women, who being “finished” and of 
no further use are looked down upon 
and neglected by every one, and some- 
times left to support themselves as 
best they can. All the rest rejoice 
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from sunrise to set and from year’s 
end to year’s end, till at length in old 
age they sink to sleep, having for the 
most part lacked nothing except, it 
may be, the delights of war. Their 
life is one long, animal joy, which, 
however much it may shock us, suits 
them extremely well. 

That this does shock the white man 
there is no doubt, the missionary for 
certain obvious reasons, and the colo- 
nist for others, while all are perhaps 
unconsciously irritated by the specta- 
cle of such complete content in a world 
that for most is honeycombed with 
sorrows. Moreover, the white man 
wants labor and understands very 
clearly that this state of affairs pre- 
vents the Kaffir from working and 
forces him, the superior being, to im- 
port Chinamen to do what, in South 
Africa, it is not in accordance with 
his custom or his dignity to do him- 
self. So he declares, and by no 
means beneath his breath, that the 
Kaffir is a worthless, idle fellow. On 
the first point the Kaffir differs from 
him and the two races may be left 
to argue the matter out. which in the 
future they will doubtless do at the 
muzzles of guns and the points of 
spears, as to a small extent they have 
already done in the past. As to the 
second—and this Mr. Kidd demon- 
strates very well—the Kaffir is not 
really idle; only he objects to work 
of a sort that does not interest him 
at all. What to him are railways and 
telephones and holes in the ground out 
of which it amuses a mad race to dig 
gold? He has his own equivalents for 
all such things. and to procure them 
he will work hard enough. See him 
hunting for his food or raising his 
corn for the winter store, or building 
a hut for a new wife, or engaged in 
the labors of battle at the bidding of his 
chief. Then the Kaffir works as hard 
as any European, for he works for 
what he wants, not for what the white 
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man wants. Perhaps in time to come 
the white man’s needs will grow de- 
sirable in his eyes also, and then 
doubtless he will strive for them and 
become a new man, having eaten of 
the tree of knowledge. That must be 
our part, to raise his ideals to our own, 
and the rest will follow. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who knew 
the natives better perhaps than any 
other Englishman ever has or ever will 
again, used to say to me that they 
must learn by the creation of new 
wants and new desires to work as we 
do for several generations, before we 
could hope really to civilize or still 
more to Christianize them. It seems 
probable that he was right. As a Bud- 
dhist would say, they are several 
“Rounds” behind the highly developed 
European. 

Perhaps the most interesting por- 
tions of Mr. Kidd's book are those in 
which he treats of the superstitions 
connected with childbirth and child- 
hood, some of which, or their counter- 
parts, are not unknown in our own en- 
lightened land. It appears, to take an 
instance, although for this we have no 
parallel, that among the Kaffirs women 
think that if they eat the flesh of 
porcupines their children will be very 
ugly. The native doctor, however, is 
equal to the occasion. He gives to the 
expectant lady porcupine to eat that has 
been treated with his medicine and the 
evil is averted. What is this but a 
primitive application of our novel dis- 
covery of anti-toxins? Another strange 
prejudice is that which the Kaffirs en- 
tertain against twins, that are held 
to be most unlucky, although oddly 
enough a twin is always expected to 
be clever. So pronounced is this dis- 
like that in the old days a woman 
who produced twins for the second 
time was put to death. Its origin ap- 
pears to be that to produce more than 
one offspring at a birth like a dog or 
a pig is supposed to be bestial, an odd 
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idea indeed to enter the head of a peo- 
ple with such strong animal pro- 
clivities. 

Formerly one twin was killed, gen- 
erally by its grandmother, or some- 
times the father would choke it with 
a lump of earth, or it was exposed, or 
thrown into a river. Once a friend of 
my own, attracted by a sound of feeble 
wailing, found such an unfortunate 
infant lying beneath a bush, and saved 
its life. On the other hand, the sur- 
viving twin, if looked upon with a 
doubtful eye, is treated with great re- 
spect as a person of most unnatural 
abilities, such as a foreknowledge of 
the weather and a power of averting 
sickness. To strike or otherwise in- 
jure a twin is very ill-omened, and in 
the case of war he has the honor of 
being placed in the forefront of the 
battle, as a wild and fearless person. 
The twin’s own views upon the sub- 
ject are not recorded, nor does Mr. 
Kidd tell us what happens among the 
Bantu peoples when one of their 
women produces triplets. Probably 
the whole tribe is convulsed. 

The natives seem to think it aston- 
ishing that infants should be afraid 
of feathers, nor does Mr. Kidd advance 
any explanation of this fact. Yet 
one suggests itself. Many European 
parents must have noticed how ter- 
rified their babies are of fur. Is not 
the reason to be found in the circum- 
stance that without doubt countless 
numbers of their remote forefathers 
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were devoured by fur-bearing animals, 
and may not many little Kaflirs in the 
past have been eaten by eagles and vul- 
tures, which are very hungry fowl? 
Doubtiess all these things come down 
with the blood, perhaps even from that 
dim time when man was something 
else. 

I have said already that it would 
appear that on the whole, although 
their minds may move a little more 
slowly at first, there is but a small 
difference between the Kaffir and the 
European infant. Afterwards heredi- 
tary influences may count for much, 
but it is a question whether environ- 
ment does not count for more. Mr. 
Kidd says:— 

“Our main aim in the education of 
backward races should be to draw out, 
discipline, and strengthen the various 
faculties (and especially the imagina- 
tion) of the children, so that when the 
age of puberty arrives these faculties 
may be able to resist the degenerative 
and blighting tendencies that must 
soon arise. The politician in South 
Africa pays attention chiefly to the 
question of the franchise of the native; 
the statesman is profoundly interested 
in the education of the children.” 

Few will differ from this opinion; 
only is the South African “statesman” 
so profoundly interested in the matter 
as Mr. Kidd seems to think? If so, 
it is of good augury for the future of 


the Bantu people. 
HR. Rider Haggard. 


BROOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mrs. Sellar, widow of the well- 
known Edinburgh professor, has util- 
ized her personal knowledge of the 
great literary lights of the Victorian 
era in a volume entitled “A Book 
of Recollections and Impressions.” 


Messrs. Blackwood will be the pub- 


lishers. 


Mr. George Allen has nearly ready 
a new volume of essays by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, entitled “Life and Flow- 
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ers.” The HKnglish rendering is by A. 
Teixeira de Mattos. 


Mr. Francis Grittiths of London will 
issue soon a volume of theological 
essays on the Person of Christ as in- 
fluencing the life of the present day, 
to which Professors Adeney, Peaks, 
Allan Menzies and several other writ- 


ers have contributed. The volume will 
appear under the title “Lux Hominum.” 


Messrs. Brown, Langham of London 
announce a work in two volumes en- 
titled “England and America: The 
History of a reaction,” by Mrs. Mary 
A. M. Marks. “The History of the 
Loss of America,” says Mrs. Marks in 
her opening chapter, “is the history of 
a Tory reaction”; and her work is con- 
tinued on those lines. 


Two more of Balzac’s novels “Old 
Goriot” and “Eugenie Grandet” appear 
in Everyman’s Library. Both are in 
the translation made by Miss Ellen 
Marriage for the 40-volume edition of 
Balzac which Professor George Saints- 
bury edited; and both are furnished 
with prefaces by Professor Saintsbury. 
There seems to be a suggestion here 
that the complete Comédie Humaine is 
to find a place, in due course of time, 
in this series. 


At the recent sale at London of the 
rare books collected by W. C. Van 
Antwerp of-New York several record- 
making prices were reached. A copy 
of the Kilmarnock Burns _ brought 
$3,500; a copy of the Caxton “Treatise 
of Cicero” was sold for $3,000, and 
“A Narrative of the Troubles with the 
Indians in New England,” by William 
Hubbard, which was the property of 
the Hawthorne family of Salem, Mass., 
for more than 225 years, was sold for 
$2,250. 


“The Library of the Soul” is the title 
of a new series of devotional books, 
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the aim of which is to give selections 
from the works of the foremost writ- 
ers on spiritual life and practice, with 
biographical and critical introductions. 
Among the twelve volumes arranged 
for are—“Augustine of Hippo,” edited 
by the Bishop of Southampton; 
“Thomas a Kempis,” edited by the 
Bishop of Ripon; “St. Francis de 
Sales,” by the Rey. 8S. Baring-Gould; 
and “Savonarola,” by Canon Benham. 


Mr. Andrew Lang is editing an in- 
teresting book entitled “Poet’s Coun- 
try.” The contributors include Pro- 
fessor Churton Collins, Mr. W. J. 
Loftie, Mr. E. H. Coleridge, and others, 
and the book will deal with the vari- 
ous places in Britain associated with 
the poets, tracing their indebtedness 
to nature and their own immediate 
environment. One feature of this 
book, which will be issued in May, will 
be its fine series of reproductions 
from colored drawings by Mr. F. 8. 
Walker. 


The prospectus is out of “The Let- 
ters of Queen Victoria, 1837-61,” to be 
edited by Mr. A. C. Benson and Vis- 
count Esher, and published by Mr. 
John Murray, probably in October. 
The first volume covers the correzpond- 
ence of the Queen till the age of 
twenty-five; the second, the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, the disruption of the 
old Whig party, and Chartism; the 
third, the Eastern Question and vari- 
ous struggles in Europe and Asia. 
There will be a large number of il- 
lustrations. 


Yet another anthology! Mr. Edward 
Thomas has prepared an anthology of 
songs and ballads which will be issued 
shortly under the title of “The 
Pocket Book of Poems and Songs for 
the Open Air.” The book is on en- 
tirely new lines; not only is it intended 
to serve as a country wayfarer’s book, 
but in many cases the airs are given 
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as well as the words. ‘There will be 
love songs, drinking songs, marching 
songs, hunting songs, folk songs—for 
the greater part old songs to tradi- 
tional airs. . 


Mr. Ambrose White Vernon, profes- 
sor of Biblical literature at Dartmouth 
college, is the author of a little volume 
on “The Religious Value of the Old 
Testament” which essays to show 
what there is left of the Old Testa- 
ment, after the higher critics have had 
their will with it. The author’s inten- 
tion is excellent but he does not 
wholly avoid the infirmity of many 
writers in sympathy with the higher 
criticism in accepting as established 
some points which are yet in dispute 
and some which are purely conjectural. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


The dainty First Folio Edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays, which T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. are publishing, reaches 
a round dozen of volumes with the 
publication of “Much Adoe About Noth- 
ing.” Miss Charlotte Porter, one of 
the editors of the series, furnishes the 
Introduction; there are nearly one hun- 
dred pages of literary illustrations; 
and footnotes, a glossary, and some 
bits of selected criticism help the 
reader to a clearer understanding of 
the play. The text reproduces the 
First Folio of 1623, with the original 
spelling and punctuation. 


Pach new addition to “Everyman’s 
Library” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) con- 
firms the favorable impression made 
by the earlier issues. The little vol- 
umes are astonishingly cheap, but the 
cheapness is not purchased at the cost 
of type, paper or binding. The typog- 
raphy is attractive. and is set off by 
decorative titles and end-pieces. The 
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paper is opaque and of gvod quality, 
and the binding is as dainty as if the 
volumes were meant’ to be sold for 
three times their actual price. The 
library covers a wide range of books 
in the departments of philosophy and 
theology, poetry and drama, romance, 
scienee, travel, essays, biography, tic- 
tion, history and oratory, and young 
people’s books, and by the happy de- 
vice of a different color of cover for 
the different departments each group of 
books is distinguished, while 
general uniformity is preserved. The 
publishers have been fortunate in the 
writers whom they secured tv 
provide introductions for the several 
volumes. Some of the best-known anil 
most brilliant of contemporary writers 
are in the list. What could have been 
better, for example, than the choice of 
Mr. Bryce to introduce the volume of 
Abraham Lincoln’s Speeches: Or what 
could be more delightful than Mr. Ches- 
terton’s introductions to The Old Curi- 
osity Shop and others of Dickens's sto- 
ries? Readers who are familiar with 
the various series of reprints, whose 
name has come to be legion, will be 
interested to notice at how many points 
this series diverges from the well-worn 
paths of previous selections and pres- 
ents works which, although of enduring 
value and interest have not been re- 
produced before in inexpensive form. 
Here, for instance, is the whole of The 
Spectator, beautifully printed, in four 
volumes, with an introduction anid 
notes by Professor Gregory Smith; and 
here is Grote’s History of Greece, a 
work of commanding importance ani 
value, hitherto accessible only in ex- 
pensive editions, complete in twelve 
volumes which make a pleasing row 
upon the shelf and tempt to perusal by 
their and clear ty- 
pography. 
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convenient size 





